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ARTICLES 


Soviet Naval Forces 
N. GAaLal 


Navy Day, July 25, 1954, which formed part of routine celebrations on the anni- 
versary of the Soviet armed forces at the end of July this year, as well as a series 
of visits by Soviet naval units to countries outside the USSR, permit certain 
conclusions to be made on the postwar development of the Soviet navy. 

The form which these naval celebrations took was essentially that of pre- 
vious years: there were inspections and parades of the Baltic, Black Sea, Northern 
and Pacific-Far Eastern fleets in their bases at Leningrad, Kronstadt, Sevastopol 
and Vladivostok, as well as the usual solemn sessions attended by Party and 
government representatives and the heads of the Soviet armed forces. The 
customary national festivities took place in all republic capitals as well as 
elaborate naval sporting events organized in conjunction with DOSAAF.* 

However, there was a marked tendency this year to give the celebrations a 
wider and more national character. Thus, sections of DOSAAF’s naval division 
participated in the sporting events and the organizing of festivities throughout 
the country on a much larger scale than previously. There were a number of 
purely spectacular naval demonstrations, as for example, a race on the Neva, 
at Leningrad, of high speed motor torpedo boat detachments and the first show- 
ing on the Neva of new types of Soviet warships. 

There was also a noticeable attempt by the Soviet leaders to show that the 
Soviet fleet has made considerable progress in its postwar development. It is true 
that slogans and pretentious headlines used on former naval days such as “The 
Future of the USSR lies in its Navy” or “The USSR: A Mighty Naval Power” 
were this year more restrained, for example, “The Navy is the True Guardian 
of the USSR’s Frontiers.” Nevertheless, articles and speeches by the Navy’s 
leaders clearly illustrate the above mentioned attempt. 


* Society for Voluntary Cooperation with the Army, Air Force and Navy. 




















The outside world has also seen something of the Soviet fleet’s postwar 
development. In June of this year, a squadron of the Black Sea fleet paid a visit 
to the Black Sea satellites Rumania and Bulgaria as well as to Albania; also 
two Soviet Baltic Sea squadrons paid friendly visits to neutral Baltic countries: 
Finland and Sweden. These visits reveal rather the trend of future Soviet naval 
plans, which, it would seem, aim at a fundamental reorganization of Soviet naval 
forces, at planning specifically further naval construction and crystallizing the 
present USSR navy policy within the general framework of its armed forces 
strategy. The navy’s most recent attainments were shown outside the Soviet 
Union’s frontiers by a demonstration of the technical perfection of new units of 
the Soviet fleet and the high level of training of its crews. The new cruisers 
“Sverdlov,” “Admiral Nakhimov,” “Ordzhonikidze” and “Admiral Ushakov” 
greatly impressed foreign naval experts by their appearance, navigational 
capabilities and maneuvering speeds under difficult conditions along the Baltic 
coast and by the great efficiency of the crews. The escorting torpedo boats of 
the new “Swift” class made the same impression. 

These cruisers (together with the “Sverdlov,” which took part in last year’s 
coronation naval parade in England) are the first four of a series of eight ships 
in this class. To judge from available information, they are among the finest 
warships in the world in their class. It is interesting to note that the correspond- 
ing type of cruiser in the American navy was built around 1945. 


These cruisers represent the first results of the postwar Soviet naval con- 
struction program, which was undertaken after an initial period of vacillation, 
failure and frustration. 

Attempts to renovate the decimated Soviet fleet after the war began with the 
modernization of surviving ships (mainly battleships and cruisers) and the building 
of a submarine fleet. This period of reorganization continued until 1949 and was 
carried out under the postwar nayal minister Admiral Yumashev, one of the few 
surviving officers of the old Russian fleet. However, the construction of new 
ships as well as the modernization of old ones was not a success initially. This 
modernization, strengthening of armor, replacement of weapons and engines, led 
to the ships being overlyheavy. Consequently, their seaworthiness was diminished 
and their value in time of war lessened, particularly as long-range striking power 
was affected. As regards the submarine fleet, great difficulties arose in developing 
the new “Walter” type engines and apparently Admiral Yumashev was blamed 
for the lack of progress. Further plans provided for no more modernization of 
old ships and for the building of a great number of new ones. As was indicated 
above, some of these ships have already been built. A speed-up in submarine 
construction is also to be noted. Information suggests that apart from eight new 
cruisers already quoted, three large battleships, each of 30,000 tons, are under 
construction and that perhaps one of them, the “Soviet Union,” is already in 
service. However, there is no doubt that new types of destroyers are appearing, 
that most difficulties in the field of long-range submarine construction have been 
overcome, that the fleet has been reinforced with high speed torpedo boats and 
special landing craft as well as the most modern radar devices. The appearance 
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in the Soviet fleet air arm of new types of jet fighters, bombers and torpedo 
planes as well as work on defense installations along the Baltic coast, from Lenin- 
grad to Rostock, along the Murmansk coastline to Vladivostock and as far as 
Petropavlovsk in Kamchatka, including probably Port Arthur, are an addition 
to the overall rearming of the Soviet fleet which has been proceeding since the 
end of the war. 


Admiral Kuznetsov, Admiral Yumashev’s successor, was doubtless thinking 
of all these attainments when on Navy Day he wrote in his Pravda article en- 
titled “The True Guardian of the USSR’s Frontiers,” that “the supplying of the 
fleet with new ships and equipment as well as new kinds of weapons and the 
mastery of new techniques will make great demands in the future on the Soviet 
fleet and its sailors.” Although Admiral Kuznetsov does not specify what he 
means by new techniques and weapons, it is fairly clear what he has in mind. 


Evidence suggests that these weapons are of the atomic and rocket type, but 
“carriers” of these weapons, that is the aircraft carriers, do not apparently form 
part of the Soviet fleet, and, unfortunately, little is known as yet about the 
present rate of their construction. On the other hand, Admiral Basisty’s article 
on this year’s Navy Day, which calls for “more intensive training of crews and 
attention which must be paid to atomic weapons” indicates that interest is being 
focussed on how to deal with a possible atomic attack rather than on the utili- 
zation of atomic weapons by the Soviet fleet itself. However, if existing in- 
formation on the present components of the Soviet fleet is examined and analysed, 
a relatively clear idea can be obtained of what the Soviet leaders mean by new 
weapons and techniques. 


The Soviet fleet is made up of: 
1. Battleships 


In Service 3: “Novorossisk,” “Gangut,” “Sevastopol,” each 23 to 25,000 tons; 
built 1911. Under Construction 3; each of 35,000 tons. 
2. Armored Coast Guard Vessels 
In Service 1: “Vyborg,” 3,900 tons; built 1930. 


3. Heavy Cruisers 
In Service 8 (Kirov and Maxim Gorki type); 8 to 9,500 tons; built 1936-1941. 


4. Light Cruisers 


In Service 8 (3 of the Chapaev type and 5 of other types); 10 to 13,000 tons; 
Chapaev type built in 1944, the others before the war. Under Construction 8 
(Sverdlov type); 12,800 tons; 4 of these are already in service. 


5. Big Submarines 


In Service 300 to 350 (long range type); improved types K, 22, 7 and others 
and up to 150 smaller types (M and 23). 

















6. Big, Oceangoing and Coastal Destroyers 


In Service: Up to 140 (80 of them Destroyer-Torpedo Boats and 60 small 
Destroyers); 17 were built after the war, 25 during the war and the rest before 
the war. 

7. Escorts, Minesweepers and Patrol Vessels 

In Service 260 to 300 (70 obtained through “Lend-Lease,” 20 from Japan 

and 47 from Germany as Reparations). 


8. Minesweeping Boats 
In Service 220 (115 received under “Lend-Lease”). 


9. Motor Torpedo Boats 
In Service 300 (215 received under “Lend-Lease”’). 


10. Picket Boats and Submarine Chasers 
In Service approximately 130 (100 of them from the USA). 


11. Landing Craft 
In Service more than 150 (50 of them from the USA). 


12. Ice Breakers 
In Service 22 (9 of them large vessels of 11 to 12,000 tons). 


Note: The information given for categories 7, 8 and 9 was received in 1953 
and is doubtless slightly out of date. The information on submarines should be 
taken only as an approximate guide to the present position. The number of 
landing craft is probably higher now. 


The following conclusions may be drawn from the above information: 


1. Soviet surface naval forces, despite the successes of postwar construction, 
are of little use as an oceangoing long range threat. In the absence of that most 
essential factor in long range naval warfare, aircraft carriers, the Soviet surface 
fleet is compelled to operate only in areas which can give land-based aircraft 
protection. In other words Soviet naval forces may not operate beyond the range 
of their own fighter protection, that is approximately 250 miles from their 
coastline. 

2. Postwar construction of Soviet naval vessels has concentrated mainly on 
increasing the number of coastal vessels, that is light cruisers, destroyers, sub- 
marine chasers and landing craft, all capable of giving supporting cover to Soviet 
land forces and ensuring the safe coasting of its merchant fleet in Soviet ter- 
ritorial waters. 

3. The main emphasis in the Soviet Union’s naval construction program is 
on the creation of a huge long-range oceangoing submarine fleet. Up to 300 sub- 
marines of various types, from 1,200 to 2,300 tons, capable of attacking the 
potential enemy’s maritime lines of communication represent the principal Soviet 
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aggressive naval force. Some specialists have mentioned the possibility of the 
Soviets equipping these submarines with atomic weapons, but there is at present 
no definite information available. 


Thus, it may be assumed that when Admiral Kuznetsov spoke of new 
weapons, he was thinking of long-range submarines. The existence of a consider- 
able number of these vessels represents a new element in Soviet strategy, namely 
the possibility of operating against a future enemy’s oceanic communications. 


It should be noted that even before World War II, Soviet leaders placed 
great faith in their submarine fleet. Thus, according to information taken from 
the official German naval handbook in 1939 “Handbuch fuer Admiralstabs- 
offiziere — Sowjetrussland” 1. 4. 1939, M. D., No. 504, from 1934 to 1939 around 
200 naval vessels were built, not taking into account auxiliary craft, and ap- 
proximately 180 submarines of various classes. Nevertheless, this imposing num- 
ber of submarines played an insignificant part in World War II. Although the 
Soviets lost more than 120 of them, they were, on the whole, unable to break 
through the German lines of communication in the Black, Baltic and Northern 
seas. 


We may ask ourselves why the Soviet leaders continue to be highly interested 
in submarines in view of past failures. The answer can be found in postwar 
naval writings in the USSR. For example, Admiral Tomashevich, analysing the 
activities of the German submarine fleet during World War II in the journal 
“Voennaya Mysl,” considers that the use of radar does not preclude the success- 
ful use of new types of submarines in the future. Tomashevich feels that radar 
is successful only when it is used in conjunction with a number of other weapons. 
The fight against German U-Boots proved successful because it was helped by 
air attacks on German factories, shipyards and submarine bases. In his opinion, 
the Germans made the mistake of not organizing a strategic liaison between all 
branches of the armed forces. Instead, they worked on a consecutive basis. In 
1940 they attacked England only from the air; from 1941-1943 mainly only 
by means of submarine warfare. Admiral Tomashevich feels that a combined, 
concerted blow would have produced other results. In other words, the Soviet 
leaders are pinning their hopes on progress in technical submarine development 
and in the field of submarine defense against radar, as well as on large-scale sub- 
marine attacks with joint land and air support in the event of another world 
conflict. 


Admiral Tomashevich’s comments touch upon the fundamental principles 
involved in Soviet military doctrine. Admiral Yumashev formulated these prin- 
ciples in his article on Navy Day in 1949. The Soviets consider mastery in the 
air and at sea as the basic issue in Anglo-American military policy and as the 
USA’s main strategic consideration. The Soviets further consider that this idea, 
which was inspired by Mahan and Colomb, has political roots, that the USA 
fears a large standing army because it represents a threat to that country’s capi- 
talistic structure. Therefore, the idea has arisen of waging war mainly by air 
and naval forces. In this way, great masses of the population would not be re- 
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quired for direct military service and a decision could be attained by naval 
blockades and powerful air attacks. 

This Soviet theoretical concept is in contradistinction to the viewpoint of 
Soviet military policy, which feels victory can be attained only through con- 
certed action of the army, navy and air force. The army has the lion’s share of 
work in any future conflict, while the navy assumes a cooperative role only. 


Admiral Yumashev’s formulations, made five years ago, have undergone little 
change up to now. This is shown by Admiral Kutznetsov’s article on Navy Day, 
which stresses the idea of “harmony” within Soviet military doctrine and claims 
the navy’s role as a “unit of cooperation” with the army as the particular 
achievement of Soviet military science. 

Such theoretical considerations find practical expression in the trends of 
Soviet naval construction. The new light cruisers, destroyers, coastal submarines 
of the type M. 32, small military craft and landing vessels now under construc- 
tion, are all intended to be used in coastal operations in close cooperation with 
land forces. The Baltic fleet has been receiving the largest number of ships. It 
continues to play a dominant role in that region as far as Beltov and control of 
these waters is of tremendous importance for Soviet strategy, both in the event 
of hostilities and in the present cold war. Such control not only allows the 
Soviets to maintain pressure in Finland, Sweden and Denmark, but also to sup- 
port and supply Soviet land forces in Central and Western Europe in time of 
war. Soviet “courtesy” visits to Finland and Sweden were in part demonstra- 
tions of the present situation. 

It should also be noted that the building of the Volga-Don Canal now makes 
it possible for the Baltic and Black sea fleets to navigate internally, so that 
squadrons from these fleets could be easily transferred from South to North or 
vice-versa, in, for example, operations against Turkey. 


All these naval attainments, which are so important an aid to military opera- 
tions, have, however, only defensive significance in the event of a conflict with 
the USA. This is fully realized by the Soviet leaders, as Admiral Kuznestov’s 
article shows. Nevertheless, the building of a huge, long-range submarine fleet, 
which is intended for operations against the USA’s oceanic lines of communica- 
tions, from its bases in Europe and Asia, must supply the necessary aggressive 
force in support of land and air forces. Such a large fleet will permit at least 100 
submarines to be in operation at any one time and in fact, the concentration of 
around 100 submarines in Far Eastern and Kamchatka bases at present, shows 
that the Soviets are not merely flounting theories. 

Naval partisan warfare, if it thus can be called, calls for a harmonious co- 
operation of all armed forces, if it is to be sucessful, in accordance with Soviet 
military theory and such cooperation is far from evident. Despite all previous 
slogans of the kind “The Future of the USSR lies in its Navy,” it seems much 
more likely in view of the Western world’s naval potential that the USSR will 
be compelled to curtail the role of its fleet to that of “Guardians of the USSR’s 
Frontiers.” 
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The Deceptive Thaw 


V. SHULGA 


The number of persons who are left without shelter is always computed as well as 
those who have suffered any loss or who lack wood and iron, and I, Ivan Zhuravlev— 
for the information of statisticians—I am an honest Soviet person who gave his 
whole life to the state. I perished. The storm overwhelmed me and nobody is 
concerned about it. (Page 74, The Thaw, by Ilya Ehrenburg.) 


These are the mournful thoughts of Ivan Vasilevich Zhuravlev, director of 
the factory hit by the storm. He continues: 


... the storm grew. It seems that it held a blind passion, a wrath, a despair. It 
brought down trees, tossed posts and rafters around, tore off roofs, whisked ill-fated 
people about more like feathers than human beings... There had never been the 
like of this storm. 


Despite the fact that the weather bureau had forecast the storm, “it seemed 
to Ivan Vasilevich that the forces of nature in liaison with mean, jealous people 
had taken up arms against him, had decided to throw him down, to uproot him 
like the old birch across from the house.” (Pages 73-74.) 

The “storm” swept over the factory, overwhelmed Director Zhuravlev and 
gladdened those who “manufacture wonderful machines but lived in decayed 
houses with leaky roofs.” (Page 67.) 

The storm uprooted the “old birch,” tore down the “old, wooden barracks” 
and shattered the state’s representatives as something which was also old and 
useless. For “those who manufacture wonderful machines” living quarters will 
at least be built and with another state representative life at the plant will be 
renewed, must be renewed. 

“The storm rushed over several oblasts,” sowed “panic and disorder,” swept 
away Minister of State Security Ignatov, his deputy Ryumin, rehabilitated the 
convicted Jewish doctors, brought an amnesty, however small it might be. 
The storm did a lot but mainly it brought faith and hope into the souls of two 
hundred million people that now at last the long winter would end and the 
“thaw” of spring would come. 

Storm and thaw, winter and spring—this is a picture of Soviet life in 1953 
told in old and traditional images. Nineteen fifty three was the year in which it 
seemed as if the life of this great country, held captive by a chain, fettered by 
the all-penetrating cold, would burst through the icy grip and a thaw would 
set in. Everything would have to succumb to the thaw—industry and agriculture, 
science and art, theater and literature, and, above all, man. His human heart 
would melt and he would start living in a new way. He would willingly discard 
everything which he had been compelled to wear during the time of the frost 
and would show himself as he really is, with all the feelings and desires inherent 
in man, with all his aspirations and hopes. 
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Everything must melt because things cannot, dare not continue as before. 
Otherwise everything will be destroyed. Everything yearned for a “thaw,” man 
yearned for himself; this is the underlying theme of Ehrenburg’s remarkable story. 


His work could justifiably be entitled “Yearning” for all its heroes are im- 
pregnated with a melancholy longing, as is the landscape description (of which 
there is little in the story) and the author’s lyrical digressions. Everywhere some 
kind of miracle is silently awaited, thanks to which “. .. things suddenly become 
better, everything changes, that is, everything is the same—the city, people, 
things—yet everything is different.” (Page 85.) 

Every character is waiting for the miracle which will allow him to become 
himself, to say what he is thinking, to do what he is able and to do it in his 
own way. 

Dimitri Sergeevich Koroteev, an engineer at the plant, is in love with Lena, 
wife of the director, but at a reader’s conference he is forced to criticize a writer 
who in depicting Zubtsov, a foremost agronomist, showed him in love with his 
friend’s wife. Koroteev must forget himself and his own feelings and condemn 
the writer at the conference. He says: 


The truth is that our Soviet people are spiritually far purer, more serious and 
Zubtsov’s love is somehow mechanically transferred to the pages of the Soviet novel 
from the works of bourgeois writers.” (Page 15.) 


Koroteev is aware that he is criticizing himself, his feelings and his under- 
standing of these feelings. Koroteev knows that feelings are not distributed 
according to classes, and that a bourgeois, a worker, a peasant and a member of 
the intelligentsia could fall in love with the wife of a friend, just as he did. But 
he is obliged to condemn since if he said anything else it would mean a retreat, 
a deviation from the “materialistic” governmental line in this question and this 
is dangerous. 

Koroteev would have liked to tell the truth but this would require a miracle 
after which everything would be “different.” 


Such a miracle is also needed by Doctor Vera Grigorevna Sherer, over whom 
a threatening cloud hovered after the arrest of the group of doctors. It is harder 
for her than for others to live and breathe in this “frost-bound life.” She has 
been so persecuted already that she regrets she did not perish together with her 
mother and sister at the hands of the Hitlerites in Orsh. 


How can she expect a miracle when everyone has turned away from her, 
when the director of the plant—this representative of the Party and the regime 
announces: “Apparently she is a good doctor but you cannot trust her too much. 
There is no doubt about it.” (Page 23.) 

And what of the artist Vladimir Pukhov—probably a talented man but 
crippled by the official policy toward art—who, as if in protest, ceased to be his 
former tactful and bold self and become a cynic and a recluse. Vladimir Pukhov 
realizes that he is a “pot-boiler” just as he understands that drawing chickens 
and making portraits of “notable” but inwardly void plant directors is not art. 
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But he wants to live, he wants his reward and this reward is only given by the 
government and the Party to those who draw chickens and cows. Accordingly, 
“Rafael would not be accepted today as a member of the Union of Artists.” 
(Page 28.) 

If he had devoted himself to real art then he would have been obliged to live 
like his friend Saburov, drawing landscapes for his own pleasure only to put 
them away in the closet, not to be noticed by anyone, never to know the feel- 
ing of true satisfaction, to be considered a “schizophrenic,” living in a tiny room 
and satisfying himself by drawing portraits of his wife Glasha. But Pukhov’s 
wish is to be an artist like Saburov and at the same time tq live like a human 
being. Without a miracle this cannot happen. Without a miracle Pukhov will 
continue to have his “reward,” ride in taxis, and possibly the government will 
give him a “Pobeda” as a prize for his chickens and cows. And even then, sitting 
behind the wheel, he will sigh: “This yearning is such that I do not even want to 
live.” And he will end his life just as did “Kyrukin who, during a discussion of 
the exhibition in Moscow, reprimanded artists for pessimism and cried out ‘We 
need cheerfulness.’ Then he got drunk and they carried him off to the hospital.” 
(Page 32.) 

Vladimir Pukhov, just as Koroteev, would like to say what he thinks. 
Therefore the whole country was yearning, since not everyone can live one’s 
whole life through and—as Vladimir Pukhov said about Koroteev—“Be an 
intelligent person and keep one’s thoughts to oneself.” (Page 28.) 


Anyone could find life unbearable and then each would have a choice: either 
to stop talking and simply shout out falsifications, then follow Kryukinsky— 
into the hospital, or start speaking his thoughts and take the “government’s 
road”—to Siberian and Far Eastern construction projects. There cannot be any 
other solution without a miracle. 

Ehrenburg, as a highly perceptive writer, fully realized that all sections of 
Soviet society were expecting a “miracle.” Everyone was yearning for the advent 
of the “thaw.” 

But did Ehrenburg himself feel an inner need for such a thaw? Was it really 
necessary to him? Is it possible that Ehrenburg finally came up against a choice 
between two roads and that he too decided to speak his thoughts? 

It would not be erroneous to say that Ehrenburg wrote this story, and his 
earlier article “On the Work of a Writer” (October 1953) when it seemed to him 
that the long expected “thaw” had already come. It had come to stay for a long 
time and perhaps forever. Ehrenburg—‘“the patriarch of Soviet propaganda”— 
could not help but pronounce wisdom on this problem for silence, in the face of 
“new circumstances,” could have deprived him of his “position” or, at least, left 
him in the shade. And Ehrenburg neither wished nor dared to let this happen. 


Vagabondage from one political camp to another is natural to Ehrenburg. 
As an equilibrist, he knows how to calculate his actions and sit on a stool with- 
out falling off even when this political stool was only standing on one leg. 


Here Ehrenburg miscalculated. But he jumped in time. 
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For a long time Ehrenburg did not participate in the struggle between the 
two currents in Soviet literature, between the supporters of an objective portrayal 
of reality and the adherents of Party tendenciousness. 

He watched and bided his time. 

He continued to wait when writers not so famous found in themselves the 


courage to depict Soviet life as it really is. 

Ehrenburg kept silent. He kept silent even when at the XIV Plenum of 
Soviet Writers the objective portrayal of Soviet reality was discussed as if it 
were something already decided upon and established forever. 


We will have to make our readers and audiences think differently about what 
we ourselves have been assuring them of for a long time. Our audiences go to the 
theater and watch what we give them. But very often this differs from what they 
know about life. However, while patiently watching our plays they have been 
thinking: “Evidently that is the way one should write.” (Teatr, No. 1, 1954, p. 119.) 


Of course Mikhalkov did not dare say “evidently they were ordered to write 
this way,” but he was thinking of the word “ordered.” It is no accident that at 
this plenum N. Pogodin said “conditions have improved, we can write un- 
hindered. I believe that this will continue in the future.” (Ibid, p. 130.) 


G. Mukhtarov, who spoke at the plenum also believed that “things would 
be the same in the future.” In his address he cited several examples of criticism 
in which one can find overcautiousness reaching at times the point of absurdity. 
He told of some plays being banned merely because they contained criticism of 
local trade-unions. One of the critics who reviewed a play of this type asked at 
the plenum: “What is a local trade-union? Who supports it?” and he himself 
answered: “The raion committee of the Party. Who supports the raion com- 
mittee? The Central Committee. This in fact is what you are criticizing.” As 
Mukhtarov concludes, “This was enough for the whole group to start having 
doubts about the play.” 


In conclusion Mukhtarov says: 

With us, when an important personnage complains that something in a play 
does not please him the Theater and Art Administration capitulates. Everyone 
fears dismissal. 


As we see, Mukhtarov speaks boldly, speaks of these things as if they be- 
longed irrevocably to the past. Mukhtarov, just as Pogodin, believed that “con- 
ditions have improved ... and this will continue in the future.” 

Only then did Ehrenburg leave his observation post and decide to ally him- 
self to those advocating an objective portrayal of life. To him also it seemed 
likely after Stalin’s death the Party would adopt a different, more liberal course. 

In order to follow a new course, one must condemn the old, that is, one must 
oppose the old with the new. 

One was not kept guessing for long as to the nature of this new course. The 
silence surrounding Stalin plus the occasional censure of him, the suddenly re- 
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emerging Party exaltation of Lenin’s authority clearly showed writers the paths 
along which they should tread and where they should seek conflicts for future 
works. 

This is the explanation for the recent appearance in Soviet literature of works 
in which the basic conflict is that between Stalinist and Leninist Party members. 


The portrayal of Stalinist Communists as degenerates, as stupidly conceited, 
heartless bureaucrats, their comparison with the old Leninist-Bolshevik-Com- 
munists as the bearers of lofty ideals, as romanticists ready to sacrifice themselves 
for the sake of “goodness and happiness” has, it seems, become a compulsory plot 
for a great number of works in Soviet literature. 

This contrast may be found as the leitmotif of practically every play deal- 
ing with contemporary Soviet society. It provides a foundation for the archi- 
tectonics of drama. Furthermore, to emphasize the degeneration of Stalinist Com- 
munists the theme of Communist fathers and Communist children is used. This 
conflict is heightened against a background of family relationships and practi- 
cally always ends with the childrens’ activities being condemned. 


Consequently, if the Communist father censures his Communist sen, even 
expelling him from the house (Guests by L. Zorin, Not Naming the Family by 
V. Minko, etc.) this implies: “What then are strangers who suffer from their 
activities to do with such Communists?” 

As we know, Zorin’s play was condemned by the Party, the Ministry of 
Culture and the Committee on Art. It has already been officially condemned by 
the Union of Writers, and the author himself has probably been sent to some 
very far-away place for a “rest.” 

But Zorin’s graphically presented problem of Communist degenerates in the 
exclusive clique of today’s “leading lights,” just as the question of the real in- 
significance of those invested with power cannot be removed from life’s pattern. 
A writer may lose his membership in the Union of Writers but he cannot be 
compelled to give up his profession. The state may refuse to print his work but 
this does not mean that he will stop writing. By his very nature, a writer cannot 
stop writing. The greater the pressure on him is the more he will write, if only 
obliquely, of the reasons bringing about this pressure. 

It is most likely that many works in Soviet literature as well as critical essays 
on problems of creative writing which appeared almost immediately after Stalin’s 
death were written possibly even while Stalin was still alive. They were written 
and then concealed. Stalin’s death and the ensuing temporary liberalization—in 
order to avoid “disorder and panic”—served writers as “an open faucet,” to 
quote N. Pogodin at the XIV Plenum. And through this “faucet” everything 
began pouring out that had been reflected on and written earlier though of course 
concealed. 

What writers in the Soviet Union produce but keep “hidden under the table” 
was shown by N. Pogodin when he spoke of “lack of conflicts” at the same 
plenum. Lack of conflicts, as we know, fell under the most severe criticism after 
Stalin’s death. Apparently many writers were officially against conflict in drama 
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and yet they wrote deeply conflicting plays for their pleasure. Even such an artist 
as Boris Lavrenev followed this practice. It is pertinent to quote in full from 
Pogodin’s speech where he speaks of N. Virta who was recently expelled from 
the Union of Soviet Writers: 


Nikolai Virta... both wrote and said that lack of conflicts is the high road 
of Soviet literature. Returning from the Tambov oblast as a rural expert, he said: 
“You know, there are no conflicts in life. It was said that sowing should be com- 
pleted before May 1st— and everyone had sowed by then. There was not a single 
murder in the raion. Everything is going smoothly and according to rule. Just as 
the raion committee prescribes, that’s how things are...” Virta says: “A lack of 
conflict is very good,” but he keeps The Fall of Pompei, where conflict is carried 
to the extreme, “‘under the table.” 


And here the querry arises, was the concealed copy of The Fall of Pompei 
in fact the moral disintegration for which he was expelled from the Union of 
Writers? And was it not perhaps the same “moral disintegration” for which 
A. Surov, Ts. Galsanov and L. Korobov were expelled? Did not they have “under 
the table” works which they read only in intimate circles of people such as 
N. Pogodin? 

It is both naive and ludicrous to accuse Nikolai Virta of moral disintegration 
for having built himself a little house, bought his wife a race horse on which she 
rode wearing a riding-habit and that chickens cackled in his barn (cf. “Behind 
the Blue Fence,” Komsomolskaya pravda, No. 65, March 17, 1954). Can this be 
moral disintegration? Virta’s house was built with the money he received from 
the government for his work. Virta is not the only one who has such a house. 
“People’s,” “honorable,” “famous” and even not so famous artists, composers 
and writers have country houses near Moscow, have cars and even their own 
greenhouses containing exotic plants (Leonid Utesov). Party leaders have their 
own houses in almost all the resort areas of the USSR, have two or three cars, 
maids and valets. And this is not considered moral disintegration as is Virta’s 
“crime” of raising chickens. 

In point of fact neither the house, nor the race horse nor the chickens are 
dangerous to the Party and the government, but The Fall of Pompei written by 
Virta and “hidden under the table” is indeed a threat. F. Gladkov is closest to 
the truth when he asks: ” What kind of a heart have they? In the name of what 
ideal do they write their works?... Their well-intentioned speeches and their 
wordy pathos... this is not their spiritual essence, not their souls and hearts.” 
(Literaturnaya gazeta, No. 41, April 1954.) 


Ilya Ehrenburg was well aware of this situation in contemporary literature; 
that is why it is reflected so clearly in the pages of The Thaw. 


No matter how hard K. Simonov tries to convince the reader of the contrary, 
the artist Saburov is not merely set up as a contrast to the artist Pukhov. Ehren- 
burg far from attempted to include his total conception of art in the character 
of Saburov who draws landscapes and portraits of lame females, hides his work 
from people and causes Pukhov to be jealous of him. This is only the external 
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contrast. The internal one is the desire to show that real art cannot be destroyed, 
despite the Party’s wishes. It lives in poverty, it sorrows, it starves, yet it doesn’t 
die. It revives and lives on. And the question here lies not in the contrast between 
objective portrayal of life and Party tendenciousness. Ehrenburg poses here the 
problem of the indivisibility of freedom. Creative freedom is impossible without 
freedom as a whole. 


Pukhov not only admires and envies Saburov, but gives him his remaining 
financial resources in order to help, to support someone who lives in the tradition 
of real art und who at the same time is a person capable of protecting himself 
and preserving his inner freedom even under Soviet conditions. 


Saburov represents the many who have been able to preserve their inner free- 
dom. He is loved secretly, just as freedom is loved secretly in the USSR. 


Komsomol member Sonya, the daughter of Andrei Pukhov, an old Party 
member, is also an admiver of Saburov. But her admiration is of a special 
kind. She is young, she too would like to live just as she thinks but like the 
others she can only do so in private. Secretly she is fond of Lermontov and Blok, 
but even to her father she must say: “Even if one should acknowledge poetry, 
then only Mayakovsky will do.” Mayakovsky is her state prescribed love, but 
her private ones are Lermontov and Blok. Sonya is a representative of modern 
Soviet youth, educated by the Party, and therefore she “agrees” with the criti- 
cism of Zubtsov Karateev and says: “Soviet man must not only control nature 
but also his feelings.” It is very difficult for her to “control” her love for 
Savchenko. She suffers but manages to “control” her feelings and at the same 
time she says to herself: "My father thinks that I am convinced I am right. He 
even said so: “You are now standing on your own two feet.’ But in reality I am 
always stumbling. I can’t see anything, just as now—on the street there is neither 
day or night. Everything is incomprehensible. You walk in the dark, it seems 
that happiness lies ahead of you, another step is taken and you get badly hurt. 
It is a terrible game.” 

To fall and hurt oneself or to survive! This is the problem life creates today 
for Soviet youth. It is a difficult question. Sonya Pukhov vacillates in her search 
for an answer to this question and finally ends up by admiring and envying 
Saburov. Sonya is youth, which is also waiting for the “thaw,” for indivisible 
freedom. 

One must be a great artist to describe life in seventy-three pages in such a 
way as to render most vividly the crushing atmosphere dominating it and the 
people who suffocate in this atmosphere but do not even try to find a way out 
of their horrifying situation. Everyone is busy searching for a way to adapt 
himself to the stern, joyless, monotonous way of life. All adapt themselves 
and wait. 

It is impossible to draw a line between the positive and the negative heroes 
in this work. There are no negative characters in it. They are just ordinary 
people and if they encounter conflicts then these conflicts do not engender among 
them even spite or hatred for one another. An inward, profound conflict with 
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reality is present in every hero of this story. This reality has made each one 
of them cease to be himself. They all live by an order prescribed not by them but 
for them. These who are honest, lie (Koroteev), the intelligent pretend to be fools 
(Sokolovsky), the disillusioned are cynics (Vladimir Pukhov), those who are in 
love feign indifference (Sonya Pukhov) and so on. 


Everything takes place in some nameless industrial city on the Volga. No 
description is given of its natural surroundings or location. It is a symbol of the 
whole country. The characters are workers in a plant which also symbolizes all 
factories in the land. 


Ivan Vasilevich Zhuravlev is the empty, vindictive, dull-witted director of 
this symbolic factory, a symbol both of all directors and of Party members of 
the Stalinist school. He is the pivot around which the plot revolves. 


Dry and heartless now, Zhuravlev once was a different person, as Lena his 
wife says. He had some kind of aspirations, a zest for life, he was gay and ex- 
pansive. In short, he was a person one could love. But now Zhuravlev is cold. 
Zhuravlev is a person to whom the fulfillment and overfulfillment of plans are 
dearer than his wife and child. Now “Zhuravlev has become a typical bureaucrat 
and for such people tears are shed.” 


Zhuravlev is thus, because otherwise he could not be a factory director, a 
Party official—a government representative—a leader. He himself must be a 
robot and consider people only as robots subordinate to him. He is a product of 
the Party’s “general” line. It educated him, let him realize “it is no joke to die. 
And they get hold of you and say: ‘Give an account of yourself’—this is really 
another tune.” (Page 22.) 

Zhuravlev knows that they will make him give an account of himself. He 
knows that they will not ask him how the workers live or whether the housing 
project is being fulfilled, and if they do ask about this then it will only be a 
“formality.” The most important thing they will ask about is the fulfillment of 
the plan for construction of the ”small castings department.” This is the most 
important matter and if things are going well in this respect then everything is 
all right. “The Ministry, just as I, is primarily interested in production.” (Page 22.) 


It is true that sometimes Zhuravlev, seeing how the workers live, says: “It is 
a shame that the people are living badly.” But what can he do when over him 
hangs the sword of Damocles? “They will take you away and ask you...” He 
fears this and therefore tries to kill all human feelings within himself, tries to 
shut himself up in his own world, to live by his own philosophy: “The less one 
looks at the shady sides of life, the fewer there will be. There is no doubt about 
that.” (Page 22.) 

Zhuravlev is alone, no one loves him and nothing interests him except fish- 
ing. A liking for fishing seems to be a new interest of high Party officials as 
depicted in modern Soviet literature. For example, in Klebanov and Maryamov’s 
play, A Special Opinion, Secretary of the Raion Committee Martinov is keen 
on fishing. A. Surov’s Dawn over Moscow shows Kurepin, Secretary of the Party 
Committee also an amateur angler, as are Raion Committee Secretary Cherkasov 
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in A. Sofronov’s Varvara Volkov and Ershov, Secretary of the Party Committee 
in A. Kozhemyzkin’s A Troublesome Duty. This is far from a full list of the 
plays where authors, in order to show the isolation of Party leaders from the 
masses, their narrow-mindedness and reticence place a fishing rod and a box of 
worms in their hand. Ilya Ehrenburg also gave his Communist hero, Zhuravlev, 
the qualities and implements just mentioned. Zhuravlev is also an angler. Zhurav- 
lev, a Communist bureaucrat, has limited his sphere of interests to a fishing rod 
and a box of worms. Nothing else exists for him. He is alone. He understands 
the factory. The factory is his life and work; watching the surface of the water 
is his relaxation. Ehrenburg portrayed the Communists Andrei Ivanovich Pukhov 
and Evgenii Vladimirovich Sokolovsky entirely differently. These are surviving 
model Communists of the “Leninist school.” They are romanticists “not of this 
world”... not of our time. It is they who, in this era of complete lack of prin- 
ciple, have preserved a sense of duty, a love for the people and a monopoly of 
idealism. They know how to work and despite their old age the flame of youth 
still burns within them. The interests of these Communists, Ehrenburg thinks, 
are not restricted by any narrow speciality. For example, Sokolovsky’s sphere of 
interests is something completely different. He loves and understands music; in 
fact, he is interested in everything, he studies everything. He is interested in 
botany and crystallography, the history of India and Petrarch’s poetry. In his 
old age he decided to learn English: “I’d like to read several things in the 
original.” 

In short, the love expressed by Ehrenburg for Sokolovsky and Pukhov is 
really admiration for the Leninist Communists and a rebuke to the regenerated 
Stalinist Communists. If all Communists were like Sokolovsky and Pukhov— 
Ehrenburg wants to convince us—everything would be different. There would be 
creative freedom, there would be a high level of culture and everything which 
exerts pressure on everyone and which has fettered life would vanish. The conflict 
at present between the two generations of Communists is the underlying theme 
of the work. But this conflict, as we have already said, is not between people but 
between concepts and ideas. The representatives of these two generations are 
waging war against each other. Sokolovsky accuses Zhuravlev of insensitiveness 
to the needs of the workers and at the same time treats him with respect. Zhurav- 
lev discovers the damning fact against Sokolovsky that his wife has emigrated 
and at the same time refers to him as a good person. Sokolovsky and Zhuravlev 
are not individualized characters but are representatives of two trends in the 
Communist Party’s general line arising after Stalin’s death. Each one of them 
would like to win but to avoid the “panic and disorder” which could threaten 
the existence of both, each is prepared to accept the line which emerges victorious 
in this “family quarrel.” Sokolovsky is counting on a victory but... if he should 
be the loser, then he will not protest loudly but will again only grumble, as he 
has done for thirty years. 


It was necessary to Ehrenburg that the “Leninist wing” should arrive vic- 
torious at the top of the Soviet hierarchy and therefore the placed what he 
thought was a certain bet on the victory of this wing. But Ehrenburg was mis- 
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taken. “The Thaw” which everyone expected impatiently and which was almost 
poeticized by Ehrenburg turned out to be deceptive, not at all a “thaw” but only 
a temporary relief in a frost which has persisted for many years. 


Neither Ehrenburg nor anyone else who was expecting a “thaw” took into 
consideration the fact that in the Communist Party, with its undeviating and 
permanently established aims, there can be no basic divergencies capable of shat- 
tering the foundation of the Party. A struggle may take place but in the face 
of common problems an agreement between the antagonists is always possible. 
Ehrenburg’s error will be seen from the usual point of view and the inevitable 
measures will be brought to bear on him. 


Of course, Ehrenburg is sufficiently famous to prevent the “collective leader- 
ship” from treating him as they have Zorin, Virta or Surov. But he cannot be 
forgiven for The Thaw. Now steps will be taken to tone down the impression 
which this work has left on the reader. Simonov’s article “Ilya Ehrenburg’s New 
Work,” published in Literaturnaya gazeta on July 17 and 20, 1954, was the 
first move. K. Simonov was ordered to write an article which would weaken 
Ehrenburg’s impact, lead the reader away from a comparison of Soviet reality 
with all that was written in the story and restrict its significance merely to dis- 
cussion of questions of art. 

We are inclined to think that Simonov’s article is only the beginning. And 
although Simonov attempts to shield Ehrenburg, even his “protection” sounds 
a threatening warning. 

Perhaps Ilya Ehrenburg will write a new work in the near future where the 
contents of The Thaw will be refuted. But The Thaw will nevertheless enter 
the pages of literary history as a document reflecting the grim reality of Soviet 
society and the people who wait impatiently for a genuine thaw. 
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The Chinese Communist Party’s Nationality Policy 


Dr. G. A. VON STACKELBERG 


“China is a multinational state” is the definition given the Chinese People’s 
Republic in the Large Soviet Encyclopedia.’ Similarly, Soviet textbooks refer to 
the Soviet Union as a multinational state. This point, however, does not exhaust 
the parallel between the two states. Aside from the USSR and China there are 
other multinational states—for example, India. But the Soviet Union and China 
are the only Communist states in this category. Nationality policy is an im- 
portant element in both their domestic and foreign policies. 

The nationality policy of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union has had 
a longer period of development than that of the Communist Party of China. 
Therefore, a comparison of Soviet and Communist Chinese nationality policies 
enables us to answer the question: is Communist China’s nationality policy new 
or only a repetition of the stages that have already occurred in Soviet nation- 
ality policy? If it is established that it is a repetition of the Soviet course then 
this will serve as a key to the understanding of current Chinese nationality 
policy and to the prediction of its future development. 

Soviet literature does not deny a similarity between the nationality policy 
of the Chinese People’s Republic and that of the USSR. 


In solving the problem of national minorities in China, the Communist Party 
and the Central People’s Government of the Chinese People’s Republic is utilizing 
the Soviet Union’s wealth of experience and creatively applying Leninist-Stalinist 
teachings on the nationality question to specific circumstances in China.* 


The Chinese Communist government’s use of the force of arms, the “National 
Liberation Army,” to conquer the multinational territory of China is analogous 
to the manner in which the multinational Soviet Union was formed. The Soviet 
government, whose area of control was once reduced to that of the Moscow 
region, had to gradually expand its area of rule by destroying the newly estab- 
lished states and their non-Communist governments. 

In the same way as the Soviet government, through force of arms and various 
aspects of its nationality policy, annexed Tannu-Tuva, Bukhara, Khiva and the 
Mongolian People’s Republic, the Chinese People’s Republic enlarged its: terri- 
tory at the expense of Tibet. As in 1921, when the Soviet government tried to 
extend its rule to Nothern Iran (Gilan republic) and in 1945 to Iranian Azer- 
baidzhan, Communist China is trying to increase its influence over the Indo- 
Chinese states, captured by Ho Chi Minh with the aid of Chinese arms. 

A resemblance does exist, therefore, between Soviet and Communist Chinese 
foreign policy in regard to the nationality question. 

The similarity is made greater by the fact that both the Chinese Communist 
Party and the USSR’s Communist Party subordinate the interests of national 





1 Second Edition, Vol. 21, p. 178. 
2 Voprosy Istorii (Problems of History), No. 1, 1954, p. 46. 
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minorities in regard to foreign policy to the interests of the revolution, that is, 
to the interests of the Communist Party. 


The Chinese, numbering approximately s00 million, compose about 92% 
of the total population of the Chinese People’s Republic. The fact that the 
Chinese population has a greater majority over the non-Chinese than do the 
Russians over the non-Russians has aided the government of Communist China 
in solving national minority problems, which have proved to be difficult for the 
Soviet government to resolve. 


Both in the USSR and in the Chinese People’s Republic national minorities 
are largely settled in border areas. In contrast to the low numerical percentage 
of minority groups living in China, the territory they occupy is about 50% of 
the entire realm.* National minorities living in China number more than 40 mil- 
lion persons, a considerable higher figure than the combined total of inhabitants 
of Turkestan and the Caucasus. Among the largest minority groups living in 
compact units in China, we can note the Tibetans (approximately three million), 
the Dungans (more than four million), the Mongols (more than two million), the 
Uigurs (close to four million), the Chuangs (five million) the Manchus, the 
Koreans (1.2 million), the I-tzus (Lolos, Nosu) (more than two million), the 
Thais (close to seven million) and the Lis on the island of Hainan (approxi- 
mately 200 thousand). The Miao (Mon) people of the Mon Khmer group number 
close to two million. Aside from these, there are several other nationalities living 
in China whose size varies from several thousand to half a million. Examples 
are the Pantais (s00 thousand), the Tibetan-Burmese peoples (Kachin, Moso, Lii, 
Lisu and others), the Kazakh (close to 350 thousand), the Kirghiz (approxi- 
mately 150 thousand), the Solons (close to 35 thousand), the Sibu (30 thousand), 
the Yao (people of the Mon-Khmer group (s00 thousand), the Kaoshan, people 
of the Malayan-Polynesian group who live on the island of Taiwan and number 
close to 200 thousand, the Tanchia people of the Mon Khmer language group, 
numbering about 550 thousand, and, finally, the very small number of people 
in the Tungus-Manchu group—the Nanais (close to seven thousand), the Evenks 
(approximately five thousand) and the equally rare Tadzhik and Dard peoples. 


All these peoples on Chinese territory do not consider themselves to be 
Chinese. Many of them profess a religion different from that of the Chinese. 
Many of them often waged successful wars of national liberation against the 
Chinese and had their own independent states either in the distant past or in more 
recent times. In the seventh century, for example, the Turkic khanates and the 
Uigur kingdom prevailed in the eastern outskirts of China. In Manchuria the 
Manchu state was established in the XII century and by the XVII century it 
covered all of China. In the XVII and XVIII centuries the independent Dzhun- 
gar-Oirots kingdom, founded by the Kalmuks in Dzhungaria, held sway but was 
overrun by China in 1758. In the XIX century the Kashgar kingdom was 
formed in the eastern part of China as a result of the war between the Dungans 
and the Uigurs against the Chinese empire. In 1872 the “State of the Seven 





3 Voprosy Istorii (Problems of History), No. 1, 1954. 
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Cities,” Jetyshahr, was founded by the Moslem Yakub-bek but it was rein- 
corporated by the Chinese in 1877. At the end of the XIX century, the khanate 
of Kulja and Taranchas in the northern part of Sinkiang (Eastern Turkestan) 
was captured by China. 


In the course of the XIX century several uprisings by non-Chinese peoples 
occurred in the province of Yunnan, where the Moslems founded their own 
state only to be overrun by the Chinese in 1868. Between 1862 and 1874 the 
Moslems in the provinces of Shensi and Kansu rebelled against Chinese rule. 
The Korean people, long under Chinese rule, received their independence only 
in 1895. It is quite typical that the second edition of the Large Soviet Encyclo- 
pedia treats the recognition of Korean independence after the Sino-Japanese 
war of 1894-95 as an unfortunate event and the result of intrigues by British 
and American imperialism.‘ In 1932 the Manchus established their own state, 
Manchukuo, which existed until its conquest by the Soviet army at the end of 
1945 and its transfer shortly thereafter to the Chinese People’s Republic. In early 
1949 China seized Sinkiang (Eastern Turkestan) in the northern part of which 
the Eastern Turkestan republic had existed with the USSR’s support since 1944. 
But after the Chinese Communists had won the whole of China, the Sovict 
government transferred the Eastern Turkestan republic to them. In May 1951 
Tibet, which had until then succeeded in preserving its independence, became the 
victim of Chinese aggression. Since that time the Tibetan question has become 
one of Chinese domestic policy. 


It is interesting to note that while the Large Soviet Encyclopedia makes no 
mention of past Chinese seizures of Central Asian territory now belonging to 
the USSR (Western Turkestan and Western Pamir), in falsifying the history of 
China it makes special emphasis of the fact that “in 1765 the troops of the 
emperor Chien Lung invaded Burma and that ‘Burma acknowledged itself a 
vassal of China’ just as in 1790 Vietnam was also forced to confirm its vassalage 
to China.” 

The complete subjugation of the North Korean People’s Republic to Chinese 
und Soviet influence, or, in other words, its satellite position in the Communist 
Chinese empire put an end to the independence acquired by Korea in 1895. 

The Soviet government, availing itself of the influence acquired in inter- 
national affairs after the capitulation of Germany and of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
difficulties in the war against Japan, forced the Kuomintang government to 
recognize the independence of the Mongolian People’s Republic.* 

The Soviet government took precautions in regard to the Tannu-Tuva Peo- 
ple’s Republic, whose territory the Chinese Communist government could have 
laid claim to, and in October 1944 turned the People’s Republic of Tannu-Tuva 





* Second Edition, Vol. 21, p. 216. 

* As we know, according to former treaties between the Soviet government and China, the 
USSR nominally recognized Inner Mongolia as a part of the Chinese state, with the proviso that 
it would be independent until the “victory of democratic forces in China.” From this time on, 
China lost its right to Inner Mongolia and this people’s republic became exclusively the object 
of the nationality policy of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
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into an oblast of the RSFSR, thereby putting a limit on the expansionist policies 
of the future Communist Chinese state. Consequently, in the Soviet-Chinese 
pact of friendship of February 14, 1950, questions of China’s rights to the 
territory of Outer Mongolia and Tannu-Tuva were not even raised. That which 
had been sovietized by the Communist Party of the Soviet Union did not need 
a second treatment. The Soviet Union allowed Communist China to sovietize 
the untouched whole of territory of China and the countries of Southeast Asia, 
assigning it the role of the second Communist center of sovietization.5 


Prior to the conquest of China by the “National Liberation Army” between 
1937 and 1949, the various peoples of China did not at all abjure their national 
liberation ideals. The promise of introducing land reforms was not enough to 
win the support of the non-Chinese peoples of China to its Communist Party. 


In order to establish its rule over the whole of the country, the Chinese Com- 
munist Party discarded the slogan of self-determination for the peoples of China, 
just as the Russian Communist Party under the leadership of Lenin had done in 
1917-18. In August 1937 the Chinese Communist Party promulgated “The Pro- 
gram for Saving the Fatherland.” In this program the necessity was pointed out 
of “realizing the principles of national self-determination and autonomy and of 
mobilizing the Mongolian Moslems and other national minorities for a local 
struggle against the Japanese invaders.® 

The Chinese Communist Party promised China’s national minorities “politi- 
cal and cultural liberation, the establishment of their own armed forces” and 
“respect for the language, literature, customs and religious beliefs”—exactly the 
same things promised in 1917 by Lenin in his “Address to the Workers of Russia 
and of the East.” 

In implementing this policy in the northwestern parts of China seized by 
the Chinese Red Army, a national Tibetan government was established in 1934-35 
in Sikang and in the provinces of Shensi, Kansu and Ningsia, the Dungan autono- 
mous government was created. In May 1947 the autonomous district of Inner 
Mongolia was set up, and in May 1951, after the seizure of Tibet by Communist 
China, the Autonomous Province of Tibet was created. 


In October 1952, in close connection with China’s aggressive plans in Indo- 
China, the Chuang autonomous district was established in the province of 
Kwangsi which borders in the South and Southwest with Vietnam. It had a popu- 
lation of more than 6,200 million, of whom 5,400 are Chuang by nationality. 
In December 1952 in the eastern part of the province of Sikang (southwestern 
China) an autonomous district, with a population belonging to the “I” people, was 
created. In 1952 in the province of Kirin (northeastern China), the Korean 
autonomous district was created, bordering with North Korea. In December 
1952 the Tibetan autonomous district was established in Szechwan (southwestern 
China), in 1953 the Tibetan autonomous district was set up in the province of 
Kansu and so on. At the end of 1953 the total number of national autonomous 





5 Dr. G. A. von Stackelberg, Vestnik, Vol. 3, p. 33. 
® Mao Tse-Tung, Selected Works, Moscow, Vol. 2, p. 33. 
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districts in China totaled 170. Among them should be noted the autonomous 
district of Thaikiang in the province of Kweichow, with a population of the 
Mon Khmer group, related to the Vietnamese, the autonomous districts of San- 
kiang and Lung Ling populated by the Mon Khmer people, the autonomous 
Tibetan district in the province of Chinghai (northwestern China), the autono- 
mous district of Kaili in the province of Kweichow (southwestern China) popu- 
lated by the Miaos of the Mon Khmer people, and the autonomous district on 
the island of Hainan, inhabited by the Lis, Miaos and other peoples belonging 
to the Mon Khmer group. 

The case of the national autonomous units in China has an analogy in the 
“autonomies” established within the USSR in Central Asia, the Caucasus and 
Siberia with the aim of furnishing propaganda material for the Party’s nation- 
ality policy. As we know the number of these autonomous national republics, 
okrugs and oblasts in the USSR is 35, a considerably smaller figure than those 
in China. 

Communist China has no such thing as an autonomous republic nor the union 
republic, as is to be found in the USSR. In their place a great many national 
districts have been established in China. Since 92% of China’s population is 
Chinese, its Communist Party is creating a great deal of centralization in the 
administrative division of China, tolerating, aside from the national autonomous 
districts, only two autonomous provinces—Inner Mongolia and Tibet. 


In view of present conditions, the Chinese Communist Party has veered its 
nationality policy toward formal recognition of the principle of self-determi- 
nation up to the point of seperatism, proclaimed by Lenin in 1917-18 in the 
interests of nationality policy and preserved as a politcal anachronism in the 
USSR’s Constitution of 1936. In the Soviet Union’s Party propaganda of today 
this principle is replaced by that of the right of the nationalities to “unifi- 
cation”?—a policy suitable to the aggressive plans of the centralized totalitarian 
state. 

Striving for extreme centralization of power, the Chinese Communist Party, 
in contradiction to the Leninist propagandistic slogan “self-determination in- 
cluding the right of separatism,” emphasizes in its 1952 publication of “The 
Basic Principles of the Program for Accomplishing Local Autonomy in the 
Chinese People’s Republic’”’® the thesis that “the autonomous districts of the 
various nationalities are an inalienable part of the territory of the Chinese 
People’s Republic.” 

In connection with this, it is significant to note that in those provinces where 
national consciousness is particularly strong and on whose territory sovereign 
states existed not long ago, such as, for example, in Manchuria (province of 
Tungpei) and in Eastern Turkestan (province of Sinkiang), no autonomy was 
established although the population not only have their own language but their 
own literature. The principle of national autonomy is presently being imple- 





7 Turkmenskaya Iskra, July 9, 1954. 
8 Kuangminjibpao, December 14, 1952. 
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mented in China only in areas where a national state tradition is absent and 
where the Chinese Communist Party does not meet strong national opposition. 
We can find several analogies to this in the history of the formation of the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet government, feeling its position to be weak in Central Asia 
during the first years of the establishment of Communist rule, turned the Stepnoi 
Krai into the Autonomous Kirghiz Republic, making it a part of the RSFSR in 
the same way as the Kara-Kirghiz Autonomous Oblast and the Kara-Kalpak 
Autonomous Oblast were included in the RSFSR during the early years. Only 
when the Soviet government felt itself sufficiently strong in Central Asia were 
the Kirghiz (Kazakh) Autonomous Republic and the Kara-Kirghiz (Kirghiz) 
Autonomous Oblast detached from the RSFSR and made union republics. The 
Kara-Kalpak Autonomous Oblast, also detached from the RSFSR, became a 
part of the Uzbek Union Republic. In its development as a centralized totali- 
tarian Communist state China does not employ the method of creating “people’s 
Soviet republics” in territories seized, as was the téchnique adopted by the Soviet 
government after 1920. The Korean People’s Republic was not established by 
the Chinese Communist Party, which at the time of its creation (1948) had not 
gained complete control of China (this occured only in October 1949). That was 
the work of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 


As early as 1949 a Committee for Nationality Affairs was created within 
the Central Government of the Chinese People’s Republic in order to administer 
nationality policy in accordance with the directives of the Chinese Communist 
Party. This Committee for Nationality Affairs is repeating the work done in 
Russia during the first years of the Bolshevik regime by the Commissariat of 
Nationality Affairs headed by Stalin. 

Following its principle of preserving the greatest possible administrative 
centralization in the provinces where several nationalities live together, the 
Chinese Communist Party is creating “local joint democratic governments.” At 
the beginning of 1953 the number of such national governments surpassed 380. 
Similar national governments are being established where the strength of op- 
position of non-Chinese to Chinese is such that granting autonomy to these 
minorities is considered dangerous to the territorial integrity of the Chinese 
People’s Republic. For this reason Sinkiang has not been made an autonomous 
province but rather has been given a provincial joint government. In similar 
cases in the history of the formation of the USSR either union republics with 
fictionally autonomous oblasts and raions or autonomous republics subordinate 
to the RSFSR, such as those in the North Caucasus, were established. The Chinese 
Communist Party’s nationality policy in the sphere of language grants minority 
groups in national provinces and districts the right to study in their native 
language, develope their literature and script and permits publication of books 
in several minority languages (for example, Mongolian, Tibetan und Uigur). 
Nevertheless, Chinese is the basic state language, throughout the land and is 
taught in all schools. 

If Chou En-lai’s statement that the time will come when the whole world will 
speak Chinese, think in Chinese and live in the Chinese manner only brings a 
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smile to European lips, for China’s national minorities it is the program of the 
Chinese Communist Party to be implemented in the very near future. The lan- 
guage policy of the Chinese Communists also has its analogy in the nationality 
policy of the Soviet Union’s Communist Party which presently aims at instilling 
the Russian language into the cultures of the other peoples of the Soviet Union. 
Similar to the proclamation since 1945 of the leading role of the “Great Russian 
people” in the USSR, the Chinese people have been honored with the title of 
the “Great Chinese people” who have liberated their younger brothers, the non- 
Chinese peoples of China. 


A brief survey of the nationality policy of the Chinese Communist Party 
shows that in its development it is following the course taken by the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. In trying to attract the support of the national 
minorities, China’s Communist Party uses propaganda and gives legal recognition 
to fictional autonomy for the national raions and provinces, in the same way 
as does the Soviet Communist Party. In carrying out this policy, however, the 
Chinese Communist do not employ the method of establishing national union 
republics, people’s Soviet republics or the propaganda slogan of self-deter- 
mination up to and including separatism. It strives to emphasize in every way 
possible the integrity of the Chinese Republic and the inalienability of the 
national autonomous formations from Chinese territory—a situation existing 
de facto in the USSR, since Soviet propaganda emphasizes the illusionary sover- 
eignty of the union republics on every possible occasion. 

Since the Chinese in the Chinese People’s Republic compose 92% of the total 
population, the Party’s nationality policy is to a greater extent subjected to the 
interests of China’s foreign policy, than is the case in the USSR. 


The fact that China borders on such countries as India, Burma, Indonesia 
and the Philippines and that it pursues definite policies with regard to these 
states has a greater influence on China’s domestic nationality policy than do 
external factors on Soviet nationality policy, which is at the present time largely 
a domestic affair. In foreign nationality policy, the Chinese Communist Party 
employs the slogan of “Asia for the Asians.” This slogan can have an effect on those 
Asian countries which are as yet beyond the reach of China. Within China itself 
the non-Chinese population of Inner Mongolia, Sinkiang (Eastern Turkestan) 
and Tibet interpret this slogan more as a confirmation of the principle “Asia for 
the Chinese.” The more the non-Chinese peoples of these areas come to realize 
this, the more vigorous their opposition to the central Communist regime of 
China will become. 
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The Political Line of the Collective Leadership 


HERMANN ACHMINOW 


At the beginning of June, Pravda published two articles which in a sense 
formed a series although they presented completely contrary ideas. One was by 
S. L. Sobolev “Scientific Criticism, Innovation and Dogmatism,” appearing 
June 2, with the sub-title “Notes of a Scientist.” The other, by Konstantin Simo- 
nov “The Chief Things in Life are the Chief Things in Dramaturgy,” with the 
sub-title “Notes of a Dramatist,” appeared on July 4. 


Sobolev’s keynote was a demand to free Soviet scientists from ideological 
control. Of course this demand was not expressed directly, but even a hasty 
analysis of the text shows that there is no other possible interpretation. 


The first demand put forth by Sobolev is “Down with the Struggle against 
the Cosmopolites.” He writes: 


The successes of Soviet science would be unthinkable if we did not make use 
of the enormous wealth which has been accumulated by our own native leading 
scientists. At the same time, Soviet scientists are free from the limitations of na- 
tional narrow-mindedness. The names of the scientists of all countries who have 
contributed to the development of world civilization are also dear to us. 


Criticizing the present situation, which has arisen as the result of sealing off 
the country from other lands, Sobolev writes: 


They disregarded such important fields as the physics of superhigh velocities... 
whose theories have been presented in the remarkable research of Einstein. It is 
perfectly true that in subjecting the confused idealistic philosophy of Einstein to 
criticism, som® scientists did not see and could not see [Our emphasis] the rational 
elements contagned in his specific investigations. What is more, they made an un- 
successful attempt to refute the content of the theory of relativity in its relation to 
physics. 


t Sobolev, observing the most necessary rules of propriety (he 
lf from Einstein’s “idealistic and confused” philosophy), de- 
mands a halt ’ e discrimination against everything foreign. In doing so he 
risks much. His’ etlogy of Einstein’s research borders on a negation of Marxist 
philosophy, for*it is quite clear that the so-called confused philosophy of the 
great physicist-Were the result of his “specific investigations.” What is more, 
Sobolev’s individual pronouncements may, and probably should be interpreted 
as a demand for freeing scientists from the obligation to adjust the results of 
their investigations to conform to the dogmas of dialectical materialism. 


It is clear 
disassociates hi 






The most interesting discoveries, the most essential innovations are always tied 
in with the denial of a preconceived point of view... A small group of persons 
[at the faculty of physics of the University of Moscow, H. A.] has been carrying 
out an unscrupulous policy in the problem of the development of physics, sub- 
ordinating the business of furthering scientific work to personal considerations that 
are not to the point, covering all of this with idle talk. 
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The questions arise, what are these preconceived points of view, these old 
norms and notions? What are the considerations that are not to the point, guid- 
ing those whom Sobolev accuses of bearing the guilt for the fact that “in the 
realm of creative development contemporary [Soviet] physics is very modest?” 
What, actually, does “idle conversation” refer to? Why couldn’t Soviet scientists 
see the rational kernel in Einstein’s teaching? In part this is due to the national 
isolationism, to a striving to shut out everything foreign. But it is not only isola- 
tionism that Sobolev attacks. His whole article is deeply concerned with prin- 
ciples. He is not trying to substantiate or refute any specific scientific thesis but 
is demanding changes in the very working atmosphere; and, under such condi- 
tions, the fight against the suppression of creative thought must be understood as 
the fight against the ideological yoke, whose foundation is the old forms and 
notions, the philosophical ideas of Marxism. Thus, we may interpret the words 
of Sobolev as a demand to free science from the necessity of adjusting its con- 
clusions to the demands of dialectical materialism. 

Finally, Sobolev’s third demand is one for freedom of criticism and tolerance 
of any scientific view. “The struggle of opinion and the freedom of criticism are 
the most important conditions for the growth of science,” he writes. And, al- 
though in this instance Sobolev is repeating the official slogan, there is little 
doubt that he interprets it quite differently than do the Party officials. It is not 
by chance that he speaks of criticism but doesn’t even mention self-criticism. 


Some scientists frequently give criticism itself a completely distorted, dogmatic 
form. Some trends and works are presented with a certificate of trustworthiness 
while others... are plastered with one of the standard labels “reactionary,” “ideal- 
istic,” etc.... We should not paste labels on our opponents but rather try to com- 
pletely lay bare the essence of the argument as comrades, without insulting defini- 
tions aimed at producing a knockout blow. 


He continues: 


A serious deficiency in the work of some scientists is the tendency to view trends 
as a whole, dividing them into “black” or “white” without picking out the posi- 
tive and negative characteristics of their individual elements . ..gWe must consider 
scientific results from all sides, evaluating their elements indi ally, picking out 
the valuable grains of truth, developing the positive aspects, ing the unneces- 
sary and false. 






* 


Konstantin Simonov’s “Notes of a Dramatist” is written in an entirely dif- 
ferent tone. The article is devoted to the apparently insoluble problem of the 
positive and the negative hero. Simonov is particularly displeased with those 
writers who, taking advantage of the call to expose the negative phenomena of 
Soviet life, are showing them too realistically. However we are not interested in 
literary problems at this time but rather in Simonov’s attitude in principle to the 
problem of creation. 

The difference between the two authors becomes clear if we compare the last 
quotation from Sobolev’s article with the following one from Simonov’s: 
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Appeals are beginning to creep into criticism calling for objectivity, omni- 
vorousness, appeals to the fact that, as they say, people are living people and all of 
them are on the one hand this way and on the other hand that way, and that each 
in the last analysis is right in his own way! This objectivity is most frequently 
dragged in under the slogan of the struggle for the truth of life. 


Thus, in the course of one week, two articles were published in Pravda, one 
essentially devoted to a defense of objectivity and the other demanding that it 


be mercilessly crushed. 

It is interesting to note that Simonov, in October 1953, expressed a com- 
pletely contrary idea. The change in his views is well illustrated by the follow- 
ing passages. In the July 4 issue of Pravda he writes: 


From the rostrum of various literary discussions... voices have resounded cast- 
ing doubt on the legitimacy of the division of heroes into the positive and the 
negative. They say this is sketchiness... in life, you see, we don’t divide people 
into the positive and negative. All about us are simple people with different charac- 
ters. Why change living life into a sketch?... At first glance this reasoning sounds 
convincing: but in fact it is rotten, leading to attempts to revise the methods of 
socialist realism... to forget the Party principle in literature. 


On the other hand, in his speech before the Fourteenth Plenum of the Union 
of Soviet Writers, Simonov declared: 


Our dramaturgy has in recent years suffered an especially great number of 
artistic failures in the portrayal of Party workers and their human characteristics. 
The most recent obvious example of this is the unsuccessful image of the Party 
worker, Plotovshchikov in the otherwise interesting play by A. Kron “Party Candi- 
date,” produced by the Vakhtangov group. The characters are standing around as 
the abstraction, known as the Party secretary, walks about the stage among them, 
from time to time pronouncing the various proper phrases. And this is not limited to 
Kron’s play ...! 


Simonov’s views on the demands in principle to be presented to man and the 
writer changed similarly. As we have already seen, in the July 4 issue of Pravda 
he calls thunder and lightning down upon “omnivorousness” and announces, 
“... We are not interested in an abstract struggle between good and evil in 
man... we condemn his actions which, subjectively or objectively, harm our 
common affairs.” 


The Party has called upon us to glance more deeply into life... However, 
some dramatists have considered it proper to consider the call to show the dark side 
of life, of evil persons, as some sort of self-sufficient task, forgetting the reasons 
for which it is being done... It’s not a simple druggist’s formula, so much good 
and so much evil; it’s a question of whether the writer knows life as manifested in 
our society... whether he sees the prospects for its development—or whether he 
does not understand, does not know and does not see these prospects. Is he simply 
saying in empty words that he believes in the victory of our system, our ideas; or 
does he see in the examples of specific living people how and why our system and 
our ideas will be victorious.” 





1 Literaturnaya Gazeta, Oct. 22, 1953. 
® Pravda, July 4, 1954. 
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In other words, he calls the writers who write the truth the enemies of 
Communism and returns to the slogan “He who is not with us is against us.” 


But in October 1953 he had declared: 


The last, but particularly important point to which I wish to call the attention 
of our theatrical criticism is the question of solicitude toward the cadres of drama- 
tists... we should not, without sufficient grounds, accuse the dramatist of all 
mortal sins, create about him an atmosphere of public mistrust, falsely ascribe con- 
scious slander to him.. .* 


It is not our purpose here, however, to analyze the contemporary policies of 
the Soviet government with respect to writers, but to analyze the general politi- 
cal line of the collective leadership, or more exactly, analyze several facts that 
contradict the generally accepted notion of the nature of the Communist dic- 
tatorship in Russia. 

As we have seen, articles which contradict each other appear in the Soviet 
press. The ones we have cited are not isolated examples. We have a whole series 
of articles which present the same ideas put forward by Sobolev—a demand to 
relax Party control over the spiritual life of the country. These ideas are most 
openly expressed in the field of music. For example, the famous Soviet composer, 
Khachaturian wrote in Sovetskaya Muzika: 


It seems to me that the time has come to review the system of guardianship that 
has been established over composers. I’ll say more: the worthless practice of inter- 
ference in the creative process of composers on the part of the workers in institutes 
of music must be decisively renounced. The creative problem cannot be solved by 
official, bureaucratic means. The artist is obliged to find the true creative solution 
to the problems of musical art in the light of those great, vital tasks which the 
Party has set before him. That is why he’s a Soviet artist.‘ 


Articles of a similar nature have been published in Novyi Mir and Literatur- 
naya Gazeta. 

On the other hand, we can also find many articles in which the demand for 
subordinating all creative thought to the interests of the Party is unequivocally 
expressed. A leading article appearing in a recent issue of Kommunist provides 
one of the most striking examples. The contents is neatly summed up in one 
phrase: “Literature and propaganda are one and the same.”* 

Finally, the very fact that Simonov’s own point of view has changed in the 
past few months is worthy of note. 

The question as to the reason for this lack of coordination arises. After all, ar- 
ticles published in the Soviet press are all subject to censorship which operates 
according to the same directives. 

There are several possible answers. First of all, we might theoretically as- 
sume that we are witnessing a regeneration or perhaps a democratization of the 





3 Literaturnaya Gazeta, Oct. 22, 1953. 
4 Khachaturian, “Creative Courage and Inspiration” in Sovetskaya Muzika, No. 11, 195}. 
5 Kommunist, No. 9, 1954, P- 20. 
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Communist dictatorship. However, on the basis of the material at hand this 
hypothesis must be completely rejected. In order to ascertain a regeneration or 
democratization of the Soviet government it is not sufficient that we ascertain 
the fact of the publication of a few articles not conforming to the “general line” 
or even contradicting it. Such cases have occured in the past, and from the 
history of the Soviet government we know that the publication of anti-Soviet 
articles cannot serve as proof or even as a sign of a regeneration of the dictator- 
ship. This becomes clear if we recall the article by Professor Ustryalov “A Politi- 
cal About-Face” published in 1924 and in which he practically demanded a 
return to capitalism. Even during Stalin’s life we repeatedly observed cases in 
which the Soviet press published contradictory articles. This was the case during 
the well-known discussion on the problems of linguistics until Stalin came forth 
with his remarks on the subject. It was also the case in many less important in- 
stances. Besides, there is no doubt that in the field of literature there is a tendency 
toward the diminution rather than the increase of the rights of writers, a tendency 
to tighten the control over them. This is borne out by the change in Simonov’s 
views, and at the present time the establishment of more severe control over the 
creative activity of all the intelligentsia seems to be more probable than a relaxa- 
tion of control. 

The second assumption is that perhaps the Soviet government consciously 
launches liberal articles for the purpose of achieving a definite propagandistic 
effect domestically or abroad. In practice this means that, at some time, the 
Soviet government or the Central Committee of the Communist Party decides 
directly or indirectly to induce such writers as Sobolev or composers such as 
Khachaturian to write “peace-loving” articles, or at least to make these people 
understand that the publication of such articles would be desirable. It seems to 
me that such an assumption is based on a considerable overestimation of the far- 
sightedness of the Communist leaders. We have no reason to believe that the 
Soviet government is omniscient and all-seeing, capable of consciously planning 
everything, even the deviations from the Party line. It is hardly probable that 
the publication of two contradictory articles within one week is the manifestation 
of a well thought-out plan. We can be almost certain that neither the September 
nor the February plenums of the Central Committee debated problems of cultural 
policy. We do not know whether any decisions by the Presidium of the Central 
Committee or by the Soviet government on this problem exist. However, if there 
were a definite and unambiguous decision of these organs on the questions of 
Party policy with regard to toilers of the mind, then no lack of coordination 
would exist, at least for some time. 


On the other hand, it is improbable that Simonov would speak at the Four- 
teenth Plenum without having secured the support of at least a part of the 
members of the Central Committee of the Party Presidium. 

There is a third possible interpretation of the facts at hand. There is the 
possibility that a clearly defined, single Party line for the toilers of the mind 
does not exist at all at the present moment, that one has not yet been defined and 
that the lack of coordination in the press simply reflects a lack of coordination 
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in the views of the leading workers and that in the Central Committee the 
opinion as to what, in the final analysis, should be done has not yet crystallized. 


There is much to substantiate this assumption. First of all, there is no reason 
to consider courageous those who come forth with demands, loyal in form and 
unequivocal in content, requesting the relaxation of Party control by agents of the 
Central Committee. It is more probable that these persons are simply taking 
advantage of the shock in the whole Soviet and Party apparatus connected with 
Stalin’s death and took the risk of criticizing those features that particularly 
interfered with their work. 


Past experience of the Soviet regime also supports this assumption. As a rule, 
the measures taken by the Soviet government are an answer to events which are 
not subject to the control of its will. They are an expression of the efforts to 
suppress the tendencies, so dangerous for a dictatorship, of independent develop- 
ment. Thus, the famous campaign against bourgeoise capitalism and “groveling 
before the capitalist West” was not a part of some clever plan but simply the 
reaction of the Communist leaders to an existing sympathy toward the West on 
the part of these masses of Soviet intelligentsia. 


True, we could point out the discussions on the problems of linguistics, ob- 
viously inspired from above. However this was a case of developing one facet 
of a limited topic, the teachings of Marr, at the time (as at the present) when 
a struggle of principle was being carried out on the question of the position and 
the rights of man under the conditions of a Communist dictatorship. Individuals 
may be used to provide an ideological preparation for a particular decision, but 
in the case we are discussing the decision would amount to the abolition of Party 
control of the spiritual life of the country. It is difficult to believe the Central 
Committee is preparing for this sort of thing. 


In support of the proposition that we are dealing with, the expression, com- 
ing from below, of an elemental aspiration to win significant rights and that a 
clearly formulated Party line does not exist is the fact that, at the present time, 
the USSR is still a dictatorship without a dictator and suffers all the attendant 
consequences: the struggle among the pretenders for Stalin’s throne and the 
waverings of the political line. 


Finally, we must take into account that, from the point of view of the Soviet 
government, there are a good many arguments not only against, but also in favor 
of a liberalization of the domestic policy line. On the one hand, free thought 
permitted in any field, a relaxation of state control, represent a real and some- 
times serious danger for a dictatorship. On the other hand, experience has shown 
that, for instance, the lack of material incentive for the kolkhoznik has led to a 
drop in agricultural production; the ideological yoke in physics has led retarded 
development in that field and Party control of literature has led to literary works 
that reek of propaganda. 

It is perfectly natural for the Soviet leaders to be interested in having the 
economy function, scientific research produce results and literary works conform 
to minimal requirements. Therefore, in the practical conduct of policy the Soviet 
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leaders have to tack between the course of complete suppression of all personal 
initiative, which would guarantee a solid literature but would produce catas- 
trophic results in all phases of life, and the course of permitting personal initia- 
tive at least in some field but risking loss of control over its development. 


There is no doubt that the question of the necessity of liberalizing control 
has been discussed at the highest Party echelons. The Party’s call to “glance more 
deeply into life” and subject deficiencies to criticism is a fact. This is, in essence, 
a call to write about the things that have been forbidden as subjects up to this 
time. 

There is similarly little doubt that the line with respect to writers changed 
quickly. This is illustrated by the changes in Konstantin Simonov’s point of 
view. However, it is difficult at present to say whether we are witnessing a 
general return to Zhdanovism or merely a counter attack in the field of literature. 
The fact that the Simonov and Sobolev articles were both published in the 
course of one week contradicts the latter proposition. It seems that the problem 
of a more-or-less single line in the field of cultural policy will be solved only 
when the relationship of forces in the Kremlin has been clarified. Although we 
cannot yet say what concrete results will come of the waverings in policy, the 
very fact of their existence and particularly the reaction they produce in a great 
number of the intelligentsia, permits us to assert that, given the slightest relaxa- 
tion of Party control, ideas would appear whose logical extension would be the 
overthrow of the Communist dictatorship, because this would be the only 
guarantee of freedom of criticism. From this we can conclude that quantitatively 
and relatively the elements vitally interested in the overthrow of Party control 
are considerably stronger than had been assumed. 


In other words, the appearance of articles similar to those of Simonov and 
Sobolev is a good possibility for the immediate future. These waverings are an 
outward sign that the process of consolidation of power after Stalin’s dictator- 
ship has not ended and are a sign of a series of social factors whose analysis lies 
beyond the scope of this article. 





A New Stage in the anti-Religious Campaign in the USSR 
Yu. Marin 


Since the Soviets have been in power they have, with few interruptions, carried 
on a relentless struggle against religion, the Orthodox church and all believers 
among the people. Religion was designated “opium for the masses” by the Com- 
munists. The Orthodox clergy was deported and murdered. Only a few escaped 
with their lives by renouncing holy orders. Religious festivities were abolished. 
Churches were either destroyed or turned into clubs, warehouses, etc. The popula- 
tion exposed itself to official censure if it visited the remaining churches or car- 
ried out ceremonies. Anti-religious propaganda was rife, attempting to give a 
pseudo-scientific basis to atheism and casting virulent scorn on the church and its 
adherents. 

By the beginning of World War II Soviet youth had disassociated itself to a 
great extent from religion and was impregnated with atheism. If it was not openly 
hostile toward religion, it showed at any rate a disdainful and mocking attitude 
toward it. 

The hardships of World War II created both in the armed forces and among 
wide sections of the population a need for belief and a great intensification of the 
religious mood. At the most critical moment during the struggle against Germany 
the Communist leaders decided to exploit this need and mood. A resurgence of 
the Orthodox church was artificially boosted throughout the USSR and, owing 
to the acute shortage of priests (murdered earlier), the Communists set up short- 
term seminars to train the indispensable new clergy, apparently sending members 
of the Communist Party and Komsomol to them as a Party discipline. 

Ten years have passed since the artificial re-admittance of the church into the 
daily life of the state. During that time the Orthodox church has become an 
obedient tool of the Soviet government, especially in the field of foreign policy. 

However, concurrently with the above event something equally serious oc- 
cured within the USSR which the Soviets had not anticipated and which has 
since hindered them in their plans to carry out considerable changes in the life 
of the country. 

At the end of World War II the quest for religion by wide sections of the 
population neither disappeared nor diminished in fervor. On the contrary, it has 
never ceased to grow as a result of persistent deprivations, disappointments and 
a widespread mood of hopelessness. A belief in God and the afterlife, as a means 
of finding consolation from the burdens of everyday existence has not only gripped 
the older generation but has found a considerable response among youth. 


One of the most tenacious and harmful survivals in the minds of the people is 
religious prejudice. This prejudice is even affecting our youth. (An article “Fun- 
damental Tasks of Educational Work in Schools for 1954-1955” in Uchitelskaya 
gazeta of August 18, 1954.) 

In our country there are believers who go to church and observe ceremonies. Such 
people are to be found not only among the older generation who were born before 
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the establishment of Soviet power, but among our youth. Moreover, often enough 
our young men and women are married by church ceremony and have their children 
christened. (A talk by P. Kolonetski “What is This Religion?” over Radio Moscow 
on August 21, 1954.) 


During the past eighteen months the Soviet press and radio have shown in- 
creasing concern over the growth of religious mood and sentiment, particularly 
among young people. In the second editorial of Kommunist (May issue), the 
Soviet leaders really sounded the alarm and directed that a large scale anti- 
religious campaign be put into effect. Having a dig at religion, Krokodil this 
spring published a full page cartoon depicting a Komsomol couple, their uni- 
forms covered with Party badges, about to be married in church. In the cartoon 
the bride is anxiously asking the bridegroom whether they will be late for the 
Komsomol meeting. 

At present the anti-religious campaign is in full swing in the USSR. During 
the whole of August of this year for example, all the most important newspapers 
have been full of articles and notices concerned with the spread of religious 
beliefs and with the need to combat these beliefs as effectively as possible. For 
the last two weeks every single copy of Komsomolskaya pravda and the Uchi- 
telskaya gazeta has dealt with this matter. 

An analysis of these articles gives a clear picture of just how widely diffused 
religious mood and sentiment are in the USSR. 

Among the adult population, piety, church attendance and the observance 
of rituals are to be found among men who hold responsible positions in the 
Party or Komsomol. In his article “Light against Darkness,” published in Pravda 
on August 4, 1954, S. Krushinski relates how the parish clergy is compelled to 
baptize the children of leading Party and other responsible officials at night; the 
names of the baptized children must not be entered in the church registry or else 
any entries are destroyed afterwards. 

The following responsible persons arrived at the font with their offsprings: 
Kovrizhny, secretary of the Komsomol district committee; Shiskhov and Kryuchkov, 
secretaries of the Party district committee, all responsible workers of administra- 
tive organs, all appealing to the priest that the baptismal ceremony take place 
at night. 


The article “We Must Not Accept This Situation” published in the Uchitels- 
kaya gazeta on August 14, 1954, tells of the daughter of an important Party 
official who is obliged by the church to sing in the choir. 

The leading article in Komsomolskaya pravda of August 18, 1954, seethes 
with reproaches against Komsomol and Kolkhoz organizations for not com- 
batting more effectively the spread of religious belief: 

A number of rural organizations and educational institutions have stopped anti- 
religious propaganda and created favorable conditions for the spread of religious 
prejudice and superstition among young people. 


Many articles have been devoted to an examination of the weak approach by 
Communist organizations and individual Communists towards eradicating reli- 
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gious feeling. Some Communists have spoken of the need to spread anti-religious 
propaganda but more often than not they are ostracized by their colleagues as a 
result. (“We Must Not Accept This Situation,” Uchitelskaya gazeta, August 14, 
1954.) 

It is interesting to note that the above-mentioned religious fervor has not 
been stimulated primarily by the Orthodox church, but by the influental Evange- 
list and Baptist sects, preaching their own tenets of faith independently of the 
church which they do not recognize. 


Sectarians call themselves Evangelists. At their meeting places so-called “brothers 
and sisters” gather to read the gospel and carry out rituals, using neither cross nor 
ikons nor priest. They act in accordance with the placard hanging in their room 
which declares “God is Love.” They undertake to give solace to all who are willing. 
(“We Must Not Accept This Situation,” Uchitelskaya gazeta, August 18, 1954.) 


These sects have gained a great reputation for the way they are comforting 
the aged, persecuted and disillusioned members of Soviet society and the article 
sharply criticizes Komsomol and Party organizations for failing to thwart the 
success which these sects are doubtless enjoying among all classes of people. 

In a Pravda article of August 4, 1954, it is stated that sectarians are even 
trying to prevent vaccinations in schools. The Uchitelskaya gazeta of August 14, 
1954, says they persuaded a husband to divorce his wife because the latter did 
not wish to become an Evangelist. The husband earned special praise for his 
action, according to the article. 

The attitude of kolkhoz peasants to the church and the general religious 
mood of rural youth are graphically reflected in the article entitled “On Im- 
proving the Work of Rural Centers of Culture” published in Komsomolskaya 
pravda on August 18, 1954: 


But in the evening when the young people are wondering how to spend their 
leisure hours, the village bells start ringing and pilgrims wend their way to the 
church. What do the young people do? Some follow the pilgrims example; some 
loiter about the ill-lit streets; some sit around in bars. Soon drunken voices are 
heard and the brawling begins. 


In spite of collectivization, continually increasing Party demands and anti- 
religious propaganda, adult kolkhozniks devoutly attend church and the young 
people either do the same or else seek oblivion in drunkeness. 

However, young people, including those of school age, appear to be in- 
creasingly receptive to religious influences: 


For example, pupils attend church after lessons. After classwork those in the 
sixth class at the Uspenski school make a sign of the cross with their exercise books 
over their desks! (“Fundamental Tasks of Educational Work in Schools for 1954 to 
1955,” Uchitelskaya gazeta, August 18, 1954.) 

There is a miniature ikon, a medallion containing an image of the Virgin, belong- 
ing to a tenth class member of this school. The boy diligently made a case out of 
leather and placed in it an ikon and a prayer “The Virgin’s Dream”... During the 
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religious holidays a number of secondary school pupils did not attend lessons for a 
few days. (“‘An Inalienable Part of Communist Education,” Uchitelskaya gazeta, 


August 7, 1954,) 


The article on “Fundamental Tasks of Educational Work in Schools for 
1954-1955" * complains that parents are compelling their children to carry out 
church ceremonies: 


Some children for example go to church with mother or grandmother to bless 
“Paskha” and “Kulich” (traditional Easter dishes). Some parents even compel their 
children to wear a cross and attend church regularly. 


An article by Stavski, “The Other Side of the Medal,” published in the 
Uchitelskaya gazeta of July 31, 1954, tells of certain girl pupils graduating 
from tenth class with gold medals. For a number of years they were a shining 
example to the pupils; they were good at studies and well behaved. At home, 
however, these girls “together with friends read the gospel and sang hymns.” 
The article points out that because of these girls, religious sentiments have in- 
filtrated into the school and bemoans the fact that “great achievements of ma- 
terialistic science are a closed book forever to them.” This article shows that a 
new type of school child has emerged in Soviet society, who, while carrying out 
his scholastic duties conscientiously, yet remains impervious to attempts at 
Marxian and materialistic indoctrination, who lives in his own inner world and 
resists being drawn into the anti-religious existence of the Komsomol or other 
public organizations. 


The article “An Inalienable Part of Communist Education“ in the Uchitels- 


kaya gazeta of August 7, 1954, shows clearly this inner resistance mentioned 
above. A committee was investigating the degree of religiousness among youth 
in a certain town. A young school boy refused to tell the committee that God 
does not exist, despite the unpleasant consequences that such an attitude might 
bring him. 


What did Anatole reply? He said: “I don’t know whether God exists or not.” 
And in a few years time this Anatole will be going out into the world, apparently 
educated, with his diploma. 


The article “We Must Not Accept This Situation” in the Uchitelskaya ga- 
zeta of August 14, 1954, tells of a little girl who, when annoyed with her mother, 
told her “God will be angry with you.” When her mother, an atheist, attempted 
to find out where the girl had learned about God, the latter stubbornly refused 
to say anything. 

It is also interesting to observe that the sectarian method of spreading the 
word of God has been largely through the distribution of religious letters and 
pamphlets. 


Religious tracts are being distributed among pupils at schools in the Bryansk 
oblast. (“An Inalienable Part of Communist Education,” Uchitelskaya gazeta, 


August 7, 1954.) 
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One of these “tracts” apparently tells about an angel who settled upon a 
rock, sat there and bewailed the fate of mankind. Another letter is about a re- 
cent book by Father Pafnuti which contains the warning “go away—all of 
you—otherwise you will perish.” It is interesting to see how definite anti-Soviet 
sentiment, such as the “bewailing” of mankind’s lot on earth or the warning to 
depart, is being quite openly expressed against a religious background. 


The Soviet leaders who fear an even greater spread of religious tendencies 
among young people have pounced upon teachers with directives demanding 
that immediate anti-religious work be carried out among youth. But here too, 
it seems, difficulties arise for even the teachers are imbued in many cases with 
religious tendencies. 


In the middle of the cottage stands a basin filled with water. Around this “font” 
a woman walks, holding a baby in her arms. This woman, the teacher M. M. 
Gorbyl, is godmother to the Sherstyuk children. The Sherstyuks are also teachers. 
The husband is principal of a rural school. The wife is a history teacher... 


How can the teacher Studenova educate children in a materialistic spirit, when 
she herself has fallen under the spell of the “divine letters?” (“An Inalienable Part 
of Communist Education,” Uchitelskaya gazeta, August 7, 1954.) 

There are teachers who tolerate ikons or who turn a blind eye to the fact that 
a class room has been turned into a chapel. (“We Must Not Accept This Situation,” 
Uchitelskaya gazeta, August 14, 1954.) 


The real causes for this spread of religiousness are to be found in the endless 
and wearisome demands made by the Soviets on the people and in the latters 
disillusionment with life in Soviet Society as well as in the slight mental allevia- 
tion which was a natural concomitent of Stalin’s death. 


The leading article in Komsomolskaya pravda of August 19, 1954, entitled 
“A Man is Master of his own Destiny” describes the feelings of a young man 
who is apparently returning to atheism: 


I turned to God and asked for His favor, implored Him to grant my wishes. 
But God remained as silent as a statue. They told me I was still not free from sin 
because I still thought too much about happiness on this earth. They said: “Stop 
thinking about earthly pleasures. Resign yourself to fate. Dream only of life in 
heaven.” 


These last few lines express with particular clarity the current tragedy of 
Soviet youth, trying to find an escape from everyday adversities in faith and 
hope for the attainment of future celestial happiness. 


The article points to passive restistance against Soviet measures which is 
especially prevalent among persons who renounce their material interests on 
religious grounds. 


But there are still some places left where ““God’s slaves”—boys and girls—naively 
believe in “God’s grace” and live inactively, passively. 
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It seems that at times these searches for outlet wander away from the sphere of 
religion and enter that of superstitions. The article “Light against Darkness,” 
published in Pravda on August 4, 1954, describes religious superstitions still 
existing in certain oblasts of the USSR. In reading this article the thought 
naturally comes to mind that the pressure of horrifying Soviet adversities forces 
people to seek an escape in what is akin to medieval rites and beliefs. 


They will tell you about the processions on the banks of the Great river, of 
how sick persons bathe in the river in search of healing, how they nibble at a pine 
on which “an ikon not made by human hands” was supposed to have appeared 
during the time of Tsar Kosar, how they carry away a little piece of pine bark be- 
lieving it the cure for all sicknesses and misfortunes, beginning with malaria and 
ending with a high grade in examinations. They will tell you about the Yaransk 
healing sand from the grave of a certain monk, of magic in the name of the pagan 
god Keremet together with worship of the pine and sacrifices. 


In searching for consolation in faith, the Soviet citizen strengthens himself 
inwardly and stops feeling afraid of all threatening Soviet pressure and punish- 
ments. This lack of fear inevitably leads him to constantly firm though passive 
opposition to everything Soviet. 

In the radio talk “What is This Religion” (Radio Moscow, August 21, 1954) 
the effect of religious faith on the Soviet population is described as follows: 


It is asked what such a line can give, what can it inspire—it binds the will of 
the believers, it distracts them from the active struggle for Communism, for the 
improvement of the welfare of the people, it sows a disrespect for work in them, 
a desire to avoid carrying out their obligations to society, it trains them in the 
spirit of passivity and irresponsibility. 


An analysis of all these Soviet statements leads us to conclude that a spread 
and a consolidation of religious faith among the population is very undesirable 
to Soviet ruling circles and is a blow to the fulfillment of many measures they 
have prepared. 

In their current bitter struggle against religion and its supporters the Soviets 
are in a very difficult position because important concessions have already been 
made to churches. According to the constitution, all Soviet citizens have the right 
to adhere to any faith. This is the argument Communists and high local officials 
resort to when the Soviet government tries to force them to combat the growing 
influence of religion. In response, the government points out that the constitution 
also grants free reign to atheist propaganda. 


A conciliatory attitude toward the murk of prejudice is often explained by the 
freedom of conscience which we enjoy. Our constitution provides for freedom to 
perform religious ceremonies. This is true, but at the same time the constitution gives 
legal affirmation to freedom of anti-religious propaganda. (“Light against Dark- 
ness,” Pravda, August 4, 1954.) 


Evidently the penetration of religious faith among the people is so strong 
that despite its danger to the Soviet regime, the government recommends com- 
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batting it only with effective but cautious methods which will not irritate or 
offend the feelings of the believers. 


This work must be carried on skillfully, systematically, persistently and ur- 
gently, but it must not outrage the feelings of the believers. (“Fundamental Tasks 
of Educational Work in Schools for 1954-1955,” Uchitelskaya gazeta, August 18, 


1954.) 


In conclusion, it is very important to note that all the articles in the Soviet 
press directed against the spread of religion and against the faithful, leave the 
Russian Orthodox church, as an institution, and its clergy completely untouched. 

Today’s wide-spread struggle is against the rank and file Soviet citizen, young 
and old, against his spiritual aspirations, but it is not aimed at the “institution 
of the church” which evidently is still necessary to the Kremlin as an obedient 
instrument of propaganda in its foreign policy. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Foreign Policy 
On Sino-Soviet Relations 


(Draft of the new Chinese Constitution) 


- The question of future relations between China and the Soviet Union is most 
pertinent at this time. 

In June 1954 the draft of the new Chinese Constitution was published. A 
draft summary appeared in Pravda and Izvestia on June 16, 1954. It contains 
a number of points seemingly in sharp conflict with Soviet domestic and foreign 
policy and which could be the embryo of future divergencies in Sino-Soviet 
relations. 

The draft constitution consists of an “Introduction” and four sections entitled 
“General Principles,” “State System,” “Fudamental Duties and Rights of the 
Citizen” and “The National Flag, the National Emblem, the Capital.” 

Article s of the first section of the Constitution states that the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic possesses the following types of property as implements of pro- 
duction: state and public property; cooperative property; property of individual 
farmers and capitalist property. 

The confirmation by the Constitution and the resultant semi-legalization of 
private property for a further period, as part of Chinese domestic policy, can- 
not help but influence the future development of the Chinese national economy. 


In China today, about 95% of the population consists of peasants, a very 
large part of whom has not yet undergone collectivization and will not, it seems, 
undergo it forcibly in the near future. This leads one to suggest that the personal 
interest of the peasantry could still be used as the basis for a boost in agri- 
culture and that it will not share the fate of agriculture in the USSR. 

China’s economic development, differing considerably from that in the USSR, 
must inevitably bring about changes in the future balance of power between 
the two states, both in the economic sphere as well as in the fields of politics 
and of Communist practice. 

On the other hand, the Constitution’s legalizing of the rights of private prop- 
erty as implements of production—even if only for a limited time—allows the 
Peking government to seek a modus vivendi with non-Communist Asiatic states 
and to draw them gradually into the creation of an all-Asian Union under their 
aegis. 

The second section of the Constitution, “State System,” is particularly inter- 
esting. 

According to the new draft, the head of the Chinese People’s Republic is the 
“Chairman,” elected for a period of four years by an all-Chinese assembly of 
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the people’s representatives. This chairman is concurrently head of the armed 
forces and chairman of the State Defense Soviet. 


The State Soviet of the Chinese People’s Republic, that is, the government, 
consisting of the prime minister and committee chairmen is the highest execu- 
tive organ and occupies only third place after the chairman of the republic, with 
his state council and armed forces, and the permanent committee for the “all- 
Chinese assembly of the people’s representatives.” 


An analysis of the new state structure shows clearly that all power is con- 
centrated in the hands of one man, the chairman of the republic. It also shows 
the intention to keep China in a state of constant military preparedness as well 
as to introduce and maintain the principle of single leadership. This latter ele- 
ment is perhaps the most significant contributary feature to the theoretical and 
practical divergencies existing between Moscow and Peking. As is generally 
known, after Stalin’s death the Kremlin justified theoretically the principle of 
“collective leadership” as the only feasible type of leadership compatible with 
Communist theory and practice and carried this principle into effect in all its 
satellites. Communist China, however, continues to pursue the principle of single 
dictatorship, thus diminishing Moscow’s authority in the eyes of the Communist 
parties throughout the world. 


It should be added that the present dictatorial status of Mao Tse Tung has 
little in common with the Stalinist concept of one leader. The Chinese single- 
leader principle is very practical in nature and appears to be free from any 
semi-Byzantine adoration such as accompanied Stalinism. 


Article 3 of the first section of the draft constitution is devoted to Chinese 
nationality policy. According to the Constitution, the Chinese People’s Republic 
is a single multinational state in which all nationalities enjoy equal rights. Those 
areas where national minorities live in compact units are grouped into national 
autonomies. The Constitution stresses that these national autonomous territories 
are an inalienable part of the Chinese People’s Republic. It is difficult to speak 
of an identical policy existing both in Moscow and Peking. With regard to the 
other Soviet nationalities, the Russians are considerably less in number than are 
the Chinese with respect to the other national minorities living on Chinese terri- 
tory. (The Russians form around 51% of the present USSR population, the 
Chinese 92% of China’s total population.) 


The national minorities in China (8% of the population) are much closer to 
the Chinese in origin than many of the peoples of the USSR (as for example 
the people from Turkestan or the Caucasus) are to the Russians. People having 
slavic origins (including the Russians, Ukrainians and White Russians) form only 
about 76% of the entire USSR population. 


The thesis that all peoples have the right to self-determination and even to 
secession, lies at the basis of theoretical Soviet nationality policy. This principle 
of the right to secede from the USSR was legalized in the 1936 Stalin Consti- 
tution. Although this right is non-existent in practice, at any rate its theoretical 
legalization shows the need to pay some tribute, if only as propaganda, to the na- 
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tional consciousness of the peoples in the national republics. The inalienability 
of territory within the Chinese People’s Republic, peopled by national minor- 
ities, is stressed in the draft of the new Chinese Constitution. 


The difference between the Chinese and Soviet minority problems must be 
clearly delineated. From the moment the Soviets came to power, they were 
compelled to use aggressive methods to keep their multinational territories under 
control. The supression has since continued with the more subtle use of new 
nationality policy methods. The Communist Chinese nationality policy with re- 
gard to non-Chinese minorities was and remains today an insignificant element in 
the over-all Chinese national problem which has resolved itself for the Chinese 
Communists into one of struggling to preserve national freedom from external 
attack or economic or political influence. 

Chinese Communist leaders, who for decades engaged in a struggle for 
power, were at the same time fighting for the independence of the whole Chinese 
population to protect it from invasion and colonization by Japan. Thus, it may 
be said for the Soviet leaders the nationality problem has always been a source 
of difficulty and irritation, whereas for the Chinese Communists it has always 
been the fundamental driving force in their struggle for power and for the 
further consolidation of the state. 

Moreover, other Asian countries are taking up the doctrines and slogans of 
the Chinese Communist nationality thesis. At Geneva Chou En-lai put forward, 
both as a doctrine and a slogan, “Asia for the Asians” and called upon all Asiatic 
states to fight for complete emancipation from external influences. Naturally, it 
must not be forgotten that the true significance of this doctrine and slogan as pre- 
sented by Chou En-lai would in fact be “Asia for Communist China” and its 
realization would result in final Chinese Communist hegemony throughout Asia. 


The thesis of national emancipation from external influences cannot ulti- 
mately avoid touching upon Soviet influences as well. This is particularly the 
case with Outer Mongolia which prior to 1945 was recognized by the Soviets as 
belonging to Chinese territory. The recent visit of the Chinese Prime Minister 
Chou En-lai to the Mongolian capital Ulan Bator and the enthusiatic welcome 
accorded him there, seem sufficiently indicative of trends which will be followed 
up. It is hardly likely that Peking, in view of its successful Asian policy, will 
tolerate forever unlimited economic exploitation by the Kremlin of territories so 
close to China. 

Moreover, with the growing appetite of the Chinese Communist leadef?s, the 
Soviets have another and even more dangerous problem to cope with, that of 
Asiatic peoples living within the Soviet Union. Here one should mention the 
peoples of Turkestan, the Buryat-Mongolian Republic and the Tannu-Tuva pro- 
vince, among others. It seems feasible that if the doctrine of “Asia for the 
Asians” works out successfully, Peking will take some steps concerning Soviet 
Asiatic territories inhabitated by Asians or people of Asiatic stock. This may be 
one of the reasons for recent attempts to settle sparsely populated Asiatic areas 
of Kazakhstan and Siberia with migrants from the Soviet Union’s central 
European oblasts. 
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Although Moscow and Peking ultimately pursue the same aims of imposing 
a Communist hegemony on the world, differences of opinion as to the priority 
of these aims are inevitable, particularly where, as already stated, a system of 
collective leadership exists in Moscow and one of single leadership in Peking. 
This latter factor with its resultant divergencies could have serious consequences 
for Sino-Soviet relations. 


Domestic Policy 
The Wall Newspaper in the Soviet Union 


On July 1, 1954, the Ukrainian newspaper “Soviet Ukraine” carried a lead- 
ing article entitled “On increasing the Status of Wall Newspapers in the Struggle 
for an abundant Harvest.” The editorial is of particular interest since the posi- 
tion of wall newspapers as an instrument of political influence has not been dealt 
with by the central press for over twenty years. 

Wall newspapers arose during the NEP period when representatives from 
“country and factory” were invited to write for the press. Soon, short articles 
were appearing on wall newspapers, which were signed by country and factory 
correspondents. They were set up in schools and offices. The creation of such 
newspapers and the intense recruiting campaign for writers at that time did not 
happen by accident. 

In fact, the Soviet state machinery during the NEP period was still in embryo. 
It was incapable of improving labor discipline—so essential for heightened 
production—since the worker was still free to choose his work. He could become 
a handicraftsman or work for a private individual or even remain unemployed 
if he wished. It was under such circumstances that this new type of newspaper 
came into being with the sole task of conditioning psychologically all types of 
workers, industrial and otherwise. 

The wall newspaper could criticize most severely and by name both rank 
and file workers as well as leaders. It thus became primarily an accusatory 
organ. Its criticisms were often of a denunciatory nature and the frequent bitter 
attacks were often illustrated with photographs of the accused. Naturally every 
employee was afraid of falling victim to the wall newspaper and tried to avoid 
all censure for inefficiency or for anything else which might endanger his position. 


During the First Five Year Plan, groups of literary workers and writers 
brigades were at work in enterprises. They had the task not only of providing 
material for the central press, but of helping “on the spot” with their own writ- 
ings. Poets and novelists joined in the editorial work of factory and wall news- 
papers and of course wrote in them. 

Most of the material took the form of criticism, which aimed at urging the 
workers to exert all possible energy in their tasks, so as to avoid of becoming a 
subject for exposure not only in the wall newspapers but even in the central 
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press. This stormy period of exhortation and threat subsided when the worker 
could no longer choose his job or leave the one he held, and moreover when the 
state machine was now in a position to castigate with far more efficient methods 
than mere wall newspaper criticism. There was no longer any need to induce 
rank and file workers to criticize their fellow beings as the privilege of criticism 
belonged exclusively to the leaders, meaning only those at the very top of the 
state administration. Healthy, democratic criticism is of course incompatible 
with dictatorship and this is why there has been little mention of wall news- 
papers for a good many years. However, they have remained a part of the Soviet 
way of life, becoming gradually more and more essential to every Party and 
trade union organization as a mirror of their activities. Thus, the wall news- 
papers have continued to carry out their tasks reflecting critically the work in 
collectives, factories, brigades, mines, railways and even the universities. 


The wall newspaper is concerned mainly with criticizing the lower ranks of 
workers. This has both practical and propaganda significance, since it lends the 
impression of a democratic, liberal thinking system in the USSR. The wall news- 
paper can criticize on virtually any score as long as it avoids the higher officials. 
No words of censure must fall on the director of any undertaking, the chief 
engineer, the secretary of the factory Party organization or even the factory 
committee. The wall newspaper is also in a relatively secure position. Only one 
copy appears in any institution at any time, it is not sold on the streets and 
consequently its circle of readers is restricted. Although it appears frequently in 
the name of factory organizations, the wall newspaper is of course ultimately 
Party controlled, that is, by the factory Party committee, the kolkhoz or the 
MTS Party cell. The Party authorizes what is to be criticized and as stated above, 
all is allowed save censure of the Party organization itself or the administration. 


During the past year, the wall newspaper has come up for much more dis- 
cussion than has been the case for a long time. On May 5, 1954, the “Day of the 
Press,” an article entitled “The Worker Correspondent” occupied a prominent 
place in Pravda. Since then, the central press throughout the USSR has dealt 
with the tasks and the future of the local press. There appears to be a complete 
change of attitude towards the wall newspaper, which has assumed increasing 
importance as a critical organ, particularly since the death of Stalin. 


Of late, the Soviet Union’s internal policy has aimed at eliminating all 
sluggishness and inefficiency from the Soviet structure. It is here, that the wall 
newspaper can play a significant role. 

The following comment appears in the “Soviet Ukraine,” mentioned at the 
beginning of this article: 

The great task of aiding the workers to resolve the decisions of the Plenum, of 


mobilizing them to achieve the goals set out in these decisions, belongs to the kol- 
khoz wall newspapers: It is now their most important function. 


The Soviet government is using every possible means to attain an increased 
crop yield this year and the wall newspaper in one such method. 
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The Economy 
The All-Union Agricultural Exhibition 


The All-Union Agricultural Exhibition opened on August 1 in Moscow. The 
aim of this exhibition, which henceforth will be an annual event, is mainly to 
show the extent to which all branches of farming and in particular the more 
physically exacting of agricultural tasks have become mechanized. The leading 
article in “Soviet Ukraine” states “the exhibition’s goal is to disseminate informa- 
tion on the achievements of socialist agriculture, to give kolkhoz and sovkhoz 
production the foremost experience of the leaders and organizers in these fields 
and of recent scientific attainments in farming”. Professor Minkevich writes in 
“Komsomolskaya Pravda” that “the exhibition represents graphic propaganda 
for our most advanced knowledge in this sphere”. 


The first all-union agricultural exhibition in the USSR was held in 1923, but 
none were held on an all-union scale during the NEP period. Then, in 1934, the 
Communist Party plenum decreed that “all krai, oblast and raion land depart- 
ments should organize cattle shows”. These exhibitions were, however, restricted 
to cattle and were intended anyhow to aid livestock production. It was not until 
1939 that the Soviet government decided it was both feasible and necessary to 
organize a second all-union agricultural exhibition. This exhibition lasted two 
years, that is until the USSR entered World War II. Its aim was to advertise the 
achievements of kolkhozes and kolkhozniks, to stimulate competion for the pri- 
vilege of participating in the exhibition, so as to increase the crop yield and 
ensure successful inculcation of new agricultural methods. 


With World War II over, there were no signs of agricultural exhibitions in 
the USSR as farming there needed to undergo complete rehabilitation. Even 
oblast and raion shows did not reappear until 1950, when 2245 local exhibitions 
were organized. In 1951 there were 2756 and in 1952 there were 2800 exhibitions. 
In accordance with the 1953 decree of the Communist Party September Plenum, 
the present and third All-Union Agricultural Exhibition has opened. The ex- 
hibition approved 168,999 entrants. Of these, 3911 were kolkhozes (4.1% of all 
kolkhozes), 1306 were sovkhozes (26% of all sovkhozes) and 413 were MTS 
(4.1% of all MTS). The other entrants were research, experimental and agricul- 
tural teaching establishments and more than 150,000 individual participants, all 
agricultural leaders and innovators. It should be noted that, whereas, every 
fourth sovkhoz is taking part, only about every twenty fifth kolkhoz and MTS 
is represented at the exhibition. Before any comment is made on this fact, we 
should examine the demands which were made on all participants. In the editorial 
of “Socialist Agriculture,” No. 5, 1954, we read: “This year’s entry conditions 
for the All-Union Agricultural Exhibition, opening on August 1, 1954, are based 
mainly on a new and highly significant economic index; selection will be made 
according to income per hectare of arable land, meadow land or pasture and to 
the livestock yield per hectares of land.” 
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The same journal also makes these demands: “To have the honor of parti- 
cipating in the exhibition, kolkhozes must show from a minimum acreage of 
200 hectares a yield of not less than 22 centners of wheat per hectare, and grain 
sovkhozes from a minimum acreage of s00 hectares are expected to show the 
same yield.” 

The livestock economic index varies according to region. For example, sov- 
khozes of the Ukraine, non-black earth zones and the Krasnodai krai must, in 
order to take part in the exhibition, produce 3000 to 3800 kilos of milk per cow, 
and the kolkhozes up to 2500 kilos per cow. 

In general, greater demands are being made on the sovkhozes than on the 
kolkhozes. Nevertheless, 26% of all sovkhozes are fulfilling these demands and 
participating in the exhibition, whereas out of 94,000 kolkhozes in the USSR 
only 4.1% have satisfied the requirements. 


At first sight it might appear that the efficiency of sovkhoz economy is 
greater than that of the kolkhoz and consequently that a solution has at last been 
found to the USSR’s pressing agricultural problems, namely change all kolkhozes 
into sovkhozes and everything will be in order. It is known that there are within 
the KPSS adherents of such a solution. 


However, the answer is far from being so simple. The sovkhozes are special- 
ized state agricultural undertakings, from which commodity output is required 
above all (e.g. the “Magnity” sovkhoz in the Chelyabinsk oblast gives 81% 
of its grain) and profitableness is only secondary (e.g. the cost price of grain in 
the “Gigant” sovkhoz, Rostov oblast, is 18 rubles 28 kopeks per centner and in 
the “Magnitny” sovkhoz it amounts to 20 rubles 89 kopeks). The latter demand, 
profitableness, is as yet an unattained ideal for most state farms, although their 
average crop or milk yield is higher than in the kolkhozes. 


Kolkhozes are mainly the socialized agricultural undertakings, which feed 
the whole country. They are always profitable from the government’s view point. 
Just as with the sovkhozes, the state is interested solely in kolkhoz output, but 
with this difference, that, whereas all sovkhoz deficits are covered by the govern- 
ment, kolkhoz deficits are the direct concern of the farmers. The Soviet govern- 
ment’s aim is to increase kolkhoz output, raise the crop and milk yields and 
compel the more backward kolkhozes to catch up as quickly as possible. 


It is also interesting to note that 4.1% of all MTS are taking part in the 
exhibition, The MTS are of course responsible to the government not only for 
the economic health of its undertakings, but also for the kolkhozes which they 
serve. “Socialist Agriculture” No. 5, whose leading article has already been cited, 
states quite explicitly: “The MTS is not a contractor, but an organizer of kol- 
khoz production and is responsible for the complete development of such pro- 
duction, including crop yield and livestock turnover.” There is in fact nothing 
coincidental about the identical percentages of kolkhoz and MTS entries. 


Only those kolkhozes could participate in the All-Union Agricultural Ex- 
hibition which received twice as much income from one hectare of land as the 
average kolkhoz income from the same area, with the additional stipulation that 
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this income must not fall below a specified sum. This latter stipulation testifies 
to the existence of a whole series of such agricultural raions where the average 
kolkhoz income per hectare is so low, that even if it were doubled, it would not 
reach the minimum required amount, and points quite clearly to the continued 
existence of a serious agricultural crisis in the USSR, caused ultimately by the 
kolkhoz system. The peasantry has never reconciled itself to being deprived of 
the right to do what it likes with the fruit of its labors. 


The excellence of the exhibits stresses paradoxically underlying kolkhoz 
deficiencies which were clearly reflected in the Soviet radio and press, despite the 
usual severe censorship control. The Kiev radio broadcast on August 3, an inter- 
view between its correspondent and hero of socialist labor, Kopta, who declared 
“we saw cows which give 11,000 to 12,000 liters of milk per year and wished we 
could have such animals on our farms. We were very impressed by the machinery 
displayed at the exhibition and wished we had more like it.” The newspaper 
“Komsomolskaya Pravda” on August 3, 1954, published impressions of visitors 
to the exhibition. A milkmaid from the kolkhoz “Iskra,” Chernigov raion, wrote 
after having been to the exhibition: “I realize how much has still to be done be- 
fore we can at all compare with the leading kolkhozes.” 

In Pravda’s leading article of August 1, 1954, we read that “the All-Union 
Agricultural Exhibition exists primarily to show the high degree of mechanization 
in agriculture,” that is of a state of agriculture which does not yet exist in the 
USSR. At any rate, the diminutive kolkhoznik personal plots, which presently 
supply almost all the food for the village and up to 50% of the potato yield as 
well, have not been represented at the exhibition. 

Despite the fact, that the exhibition is not being visited by rank and file 
kolkhozniks but by specially sclected “leaders,” “active members” and “shock 
workers” and that attendance can be “controlled” in advance, the number of 
visitors to the exhibition has not been as great as was expected. Initially there 
was talk of 100,000 visitors annually. Now the figure has dropped to 60,000. 
However, all these visitors have a great number of obligations to fulfill. On 
August 3, the leading article of “Soviet Ukraine” wrote: “Visitors to the exhibi- 
tion should not only study the wealth of experience shown here, but should 
return to their kolkhozes, MTS and sovkhozes, brigades and farms as its ardent 
propagandists. The leading article in Pravda of August 2, is even franker: “People 
have not come to the exhibition to amuse themselves or to rest, but to study in 
that remarkable school, the All-Union Agricultural Exhibition.” 

The exhibition is of course being used for external as well as internal pro- 
paganda. It is partly for this reason that it has been organized on such a gran- 
diose scale with innumerable imposing buildings, statues, fountains and gardens. 
It suffices to note that over 4200 artists, sculptors, architects and engineers took 
part in the setting-up of the exhibition. Naturally, such splendor makes a con- 
siderable impression on the visiting delegations from outside the USSR, who 
tend, unfortunately, to identify general conditions within the USSR with those 
manifested at the exhibition. Delegations of farm workers have come from such 
countries as Finnland, Sweden and Yugoslavia and there seems no doubt that 
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they were greatly impressed. For example “Radio Volga,” reporting on August 9 
about the visit to the exhibition of a Swedish delegation from the Ministry of 
Agriculture, quoted one of the visitors as saying: “When I saw the exhibition, 
I gained the impression that the Soviet Union was a land of agricultural abund- 
ance, having products which Sweden could well import.” 


Be that as it may, the exhibition is costing huge sums of money and the 
government will do its utmost to achieve the maximum of effect both at home 


and abroad. 


Capital Construction in Practice 


According to official Soviet data, in 1954 the expenditures for the development 
of the national economy are to amount to 327 billion rubles —57% greater than 
in 1953. A significant share of the appropriations is slated for capital construction. 
For this purpose heavy industry is to get 90 billion rubles, light industry 14.3 bil- 
lion, agriculture 21 billion, transportation and communications 18.6 billion and 
housing construction 25.5 billion rubles. The realization of the majority of the 
other plans—the improvement of agriculture, providing the people with more 
consumer goods, strengthening the defense system, etc.—to a significant degree are 
dependent upon satisfactory fulfillment of the construction plan. However, the 
emphasis placed in the Soviet press on the deficiencies in capital construction in- 
dicates that the fulfillment of the other plans in the current year is being 
threatened. 


Some of the accomplishments of the Soviet construction industry should be 
mentioned here. The number of new buildings and equipment put into service 
continues to grow every year. The construction industry now has a considerable 
amount of construction machinery at its disposal, and the degree of mechani- 
zation of construction has been increased. For example, in 1953 the number of 
excavators was increased by 23%, bulldozers 18% and cranes 40%. In Moscow, 
Leningrad, Kiev, Dnepropetrovsk, Magnitogorsk and other industrial centers, 
prefabrication is employed to the extent of almost 70% of the value of the 
material used. As a result the expenditures on labor have been considerably re- 
duced. Some construction projects are carried on throughout the year. 


However, these accomplishments do not alter, but tend to emphasize the 
fact that there are serious deficiencies in capital construction. According to Soviet 
sources the construction plan for 1953 was only 85% fulfilled. In its editorial 
on June 26, 1954 “Construction under Unremitting Party Control” Pravda states: 


... Many construction organizations are working poorly; they cannot cope with 
their plans; they delay getting new industrial construction into operation; year after 
year they fail to fulfill their tasks in housing construction. A study of the lag in 
construction shows that attention is not being given to the proper organization of 
work, the intelligent utilization of machinery, and this leads to a derangement of 
work and to more expensive construction. 
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Kommunist, in No. 8 for 1954, presents an equally dark picture of the situa- 
tion in the construction industry: 
However, to this day there are still major deficiencies in capital construction. 
The state plans for putting new buildings into use, the task of increasing the pro- 
ductivity of labor and reducing the cost of construction have not been fulfilled. 
Our means are still being scattered over a multitude of projects. 


In Stroitelnaya promyshlennost, the departmental journal of the Ministry 
of Construction, No. 1 for 1954, we find: 

Cost is the basic indicator, characterizing the quality of the work of produc- 
tion. In the meantime, the reduction of the cost of construction is seriously lagging 
behind the plan. As a result the cost of construction continues to remain exceed- 
ingly high, and the construction organizations are still suffering great losses. 


From the above it is clear that the construction industry is not working in a 
satisfactory manner. 

The favorite expression of the Soviet technical and Party press “liquidation 
of the seasonal factor in construction” is far from being in agreement with the 
facts, A statistical analysis of completed construction projects according to 
quarters shows that the seasons still play an important part in Soviet construc- 
tion, with a significant decrease in work accomplished during the winter months: 


First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter Fourth Quarter 
rr oeetree 15.8% 25.0% 30.6 Yo 29.6% 
eee 18.0% 25.7% 30.8% 25.5% 
ORME .cccsssene 18.1% 25.3% 30.5% 26.1% 


Up to the present time the construction trusts have explained the curtailment 
of work during the first months of the year as being due to unfavorable winter 
conditions. However, this isn’t the whole story. Indications are that in January 
work was sharply curtailed on the majority of Soviet construction projects be- 
cause preparations for the work of the new year had not been made in time and 
the necessary reserve stocks of material were lacking. Thus, after the “assaults” 
of the third and fourth quarters construction entered a period of calm. More- 
over, at the beginning of the year the construction organizations, as a rule, do 
not have the necessary planning documents, and provisions for financing the 
majority of the new projects to be included in the plan are lacking. As a con- 
sequence, the number of workers employed on construction projects is reduced 
beginning in January (usually around 20%) with the resultant loss of the effort 
and means expended in their training. In the second quarter the number of em- 
ployed begins to increase, usually by bringing in unqualified personnel. Consider- 
able funds are spent in their subsequent training. 

One of the serious deficiencies in the work of the ministries and the trusts 
results from including in the annual plan for capital construction a large number 
of projects for which the plans and estimates have not been approved. Stroitel- 
naya promyshlennost asserts that the Soviet planning organizations also bear 
some of the guilt for this. Thus, standard plans for the basic structures used 
in ferrous metallurgy: blast furnaces, open hearths and rolling mills—all of great 
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military significance—have been worked on by Promstroiproekt during the 
course of many years but have not yet been completed. In the planning for hous- 
ing construction the situation is even worse. If those engaged in construction do 
not have their plans and estimates they cannot undertake the necessary pre- 
paratory work, order material, build auxiliary shops, etc. As a rule this leads to 
a dislocation of the target date for completion, to the wide application of “as- 
sault” methods and the resultant lowering of quality and increase in construction 
costs. This practice is repeated year after year in the Soviet Union. In 1953 the 
Ministry of Construction did not have the technical documents for projects 
whose value was over 4 billion rubles, although the work was planned for that 
year. This includes over 2 billion rubles of projects for which not even the pre- 
liminary planning had been accomplished. On a practical level, this means that 
builders are forced to begin work without having an exact idea of what they’re 
supposed to be building. The situation is worse with respect to furnishing work- 
ing drawings. Thirty percent of Soviet construction projects do not have working 
drawings, that is, the builders know what to build, but they do not know how 
it should be built. In No. 8 for 1954, Kommunist, the journal of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, provides the following 
example: “In the construction of the blast furnaces for the Novo-Tula metal- 
lurgical works and the welding machinery for the Zhdanovsk tube mill not a 
single drawing was furnished in 1953 although these construction projects were 
included among those that were scheduled to be put into operation according to 
the 1953 plan.” In addition, plans and estimates do not arrive at the site of con- 
struction as complete sets. The drawings for sanitary, electrical and other special 
installations are furnished by Soviet planning organizations considerably later 
than the plans for general construction. As a result, builders cannot provide the 
necessary channels, holes and recesses for pipe and electrical wiring. When work 
is finally begun on the installations, recesses have to be cut in the ceilings, walls 
and partitions. The result is not only the loss of millions of rubles in wages, but 
the interior of the buildings and the equipment are in need of repair before they 
are ever put to use. 


Machinery is not properly exploited in all of the construction trusts. Thus, 
in 1953 the utilization of excavators amounted to 74% in the Glavpromstroi of 
Pridneprove, 74.5% in the Glavvostokpromstroi, 75% in the Glavspetsstroi; 
construction cranes were utilized to the extent of 53.3% in the Glavsredasprom- 
stroi, 68% in the Glavuralpromstroi and 67% in the Glavprivolzhpromstroi. 
As a result, even in the landing construction trusts the mechanization of opera- 
tions ranges from 45 to 77%. Promyshlennost stroitelnykh materialov, in its issue 
for June 30, 1954, describes one of the projects of Kievstroimontazh as follows: 


The work is not going well. Several hours have been lost today—there is not 
enough mortar. Yesterday there was mortar, but the whole shift couldn’t begin 
laying bricks because the hoist was out of order. That’s the way it is every day. 
The machinery stands idle more than it operates. Hand labor is used most of all. 
It has come to the point where concrete and lime are mixed in turns in the same 
concrete mixer while two mortar mixers are left standing idle. 
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A serious shortage of housing construction materials and sanitary installations 
is an important factor in the lack of fulfillment of the construction plan. The 
needs of the Ministry of Construction were met as follow: bathtubs 74%, wash- 
stands 74%, sinks 51% and water heaters 33%. As a result a large number of 
housing units were not completed on schedule. Frequently buildings are not com- 
pleted due to a lack of hardware, which is produced in insufficient quantities by 
the Ministry of the Construction Materials Industry. No less serious in the fur- 
nishing of pipe and metal. In 1953 the ferrous metal plants furnished steel rod 
65 mm in diameter rather than the specified 55; mm rod. Consequently, builders 
had to draw their own at the construction site using primitive methods. Where 
this was impossible an 18% increase in the use of reenforcing steel was permitted. 
The result was that this ministry used 7500 tons of steel in excess. 


In their work, all construction planning organizations provide for the use 
of thin wall pipe. However in 1953 the ferrous metal industry did not produce 
such pipe. The use of other pipe resulted in a 16 to 25% increase in metal used 
and a 14 to 16% increase in the cost of the work. As a rule, in shipping pipe the 
metal works arbitrarily change the dimensions called for in the specifications. 
In 1953, for example, construction projects received pipe with an 8 mm wall 
instead of the required 5 mm. This amounted to a 57% increase in metal used 
and a 42% increase in the cost of construction. As a result the construction 
organizations of Glavmekhznomontazh alone consumed over 2100 tons of pipe 
in excess, increasing the cost of their work by more than two million rubles. 


The construction industry is also beset by high losses of material in trans- 
portation, storage and distribution. In many locations there is no weighing or 
measuring equipment. The receipt and dispatch of materials is thus often carried 
out without proper control. There is a considerable difference between the data 
in the accountants’ book and the material actually present at the construction site. 


In its first 1954 number, Stroitelnaya promyshlennost attributed the negative 
aspects to: 


... insufficient attention onthe part of the directors of these organizations to the 
proper use of labor and frequently to unsatisfactory living conditions. The plan for 
housing construction, building schools, kindergartens, nurseries and similar institu- 
tions is usually not fulfilled. Thus, in the trusts of Dneprovskpromstroi, V ysotstroi 
and others the 1953 plan for housing construction was 24% fulfilled. Vysotstroi did 
not complete a single square meter of living space... 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 


Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. July Issue, 1954. 





The July issue of “Kommunist,” the Communist Party’s leading theoretical 
and political organ, is concerned mainly with the immediate tasks in internal 
Soviet policy. 

The fundamental problem, which is thoroughly analyzed here in three ar- 
ticles, is that of consolidating agriculture in the Soviet Union and of defining 
more clearly the Communist Party’s agrarian policy. 

In the leading article, entitled “Urgent Tasks in the future Development of 
Agriculture,” the Soviet leaders set farm workers the following vital tasks for 
summer and autum of 1954: 


1. Take greater care in the sowing of agricultural crops. 

2. Create an adequate fodder base for livestock development. 

3. Gather in the harvest with as little loss as possible. 

4. Hand over to the state in good time the full amount of agricultural pro- 
duce in accordance with state purchases. 


s. Organize compulsory, additional state procurement of agricultural pro- 
ducts from kolkhozes, after the latter have fulfilled state purchases delivery. 


The leading article states quite definitely that this year’s spring sowing was 
far from satisfactory. It is therefore most important to ensure that no break- 
downs occur during the rest of the agricultural year. 


During the preparatory sowing period, serious shortcomings in the work of 
Party, Soviet and agricultural organs came to light. 


Both, kolkhozes and sovkhozes, are exhorted to try all methods so as to achieve 
more efficient sowing and thereby increase the crop yield. With regard to live- 
stock expansion, it is feared that fodder is in short supply for cattle. The article 
states: 

In many oblasts, krais and republics, Party, Soviet and agricultural organs have 
not yet made any real attempt to create a permanent fodder base in each kolkhoz 
and sovkhoz and have not eliminated the apathetic approach to this matter. 


It would seem that this year’s supplies of fodder in the USSR are particularly 
poor. The article says that this situation must be remedied at once, otherwise the 
result will be emaciated cattle and a consequent drop in productivity as well as 
large scale murrain attacks during the winter months. 

The livestock situation clearly reflects the defective state of the Soviet col- 
lectivisation system. In a huge state, having inexhaustible fodder resources, only 
a complete lack of interest by the peasants in charge of cattle which they do not 
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own, and an utterly ineffectual management, working under compulsion and 
which is also absolutely indifferent, could create the danger of mass slaughter of 
cattle due to lack of fodder. The problem of gathering in this year’s harvest, re- 
solves itself into two main tasks: to gather in the harvest before the onset of 
autumnal and winter bad weather and to carry this out without any substantial 
losses. The article states: “The important thing is to avoid loss, to bring in the 
whole harvest” and continues that in 1953 there were considerable losses during 
the grain harvest. 


The negligent attitude toward grain losses at harvest time last year and in a 
number of raions, must be avoided at all cost this year. 


The whole tone of the article suggests the Soviet leaders are not sure the 
harvest will be gathered in successfully this year. Threats appear in the article 
with regard to farm workers who are careless about their tasks: 


Whoever permits losses to take place and is indifferent toward them is causing 
great loss to the state, kolkhozes and kolkhozniks, and is plundering the people’s 
wealth. 


Apparently, the Party, Soviet and agricultural organs have been given the 
duty during the harvest campaign, of increasing pressure on the kolkhozniks 
labor productivity and tightening control over their work even to the extent of 
using punitive measures. The article suggests the period for harvesting should be 
shortened for greater efficiency. 

It would seem, the Soviet leaders are concerned at the results of the harvest 
campaign in the recently cultivated “virgin” lands. The article indicates, a large 
number of combine operators from the central and southern oblasts of the USSR 
will be sent to the virgin lands of the Kazakhstan and Siberia to help in gather- 
ing the harvest when they have finished cutting grain in their own regions. How- 
ever, the most important task for this year is the obligatory fulfillment as quickly 
as possible of the plan for state purchases of grain and other agricultural pro- 
ducts. It is also being recommended that grain be handed over to the state soon 
after the harvest begins. 

Great importance is also attached in the article to the organizing of com- 
pulsory additional state purchase of grain and other products at higher prices 
from the collective farms after the quotas for the usual state purchase have 
been met. 

It is stressed that up to now these additional state purchases have been car- 
ried out without compulsion and that it will not be easy to effectuate a success- 
ful state purchase campaign. Presumably this means that the kolkhozniks are 
unwilling to sell grain and other agricultural products to the state at completely 
inadequate prices, although the latter are higher than the normal state purchas- 
ing prices. Clearly, the kolkhozniks much prefer to sell their surplus produce on 
the kolkhoz markets or else keep it for themselves. 

So much importance has been attached to the mass organization of additional! 
state purchases, that the Soviet leaders will only consider state purchasing plans 
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fulfilled, when the additional purchasing plans have also been carried out. There 
is no doubt that this measure lays a new financial burden on large sections of the 
kolkhoz peasantry. 

It seems pretty certain from the above that, whether or not the population’s 
needs are met at the end of the present agricultural year, the Soviet leaders will 
attempt to increase their strategic supplies in case of a possible conflict with 
the West. 

It is also interesting to note that in the above article as well as in the Soviet 
press as a whole, little is said at present about kolkhozes and kolkhozniks selling 
their surplus products independently on kolkhoz markets. It should be remem- 
bered that in 1953 considerable steps were taken to stimulate kolkhoz trade. Now 
suppression of this trade is apparently returning. 

The article points to shortcomings in the work of consumer’s cooperative 
societies in agricultural districts. They are not only failing to supply the needs 
of kolkhoz workers, but often sell and distribute goods intended for the rural 
population to personal friends. “There are innumerable cases of goods vital to 
the kolkhozniks being both squandered and misused.” 

An analysis of the leading article leads one to conclude that the indifferent 
attitude of the majority of agricultural workers, which is reflected generally in 
their poor work and failing to meet output quotas, results in many cases in 
evasive behavior and sometimes complete refusal to assist in state agricultural 
production. 

It is essential to obtain a greater degree of labor activity among kolkhozniks, 

a further consolidation of production discipline and a rise in labor productivity in 

the kolkhozes and in the MTS ... to ensure active participation in agricultural 

work of all kolkhozniks, MTS workers and sovkhozes of the entire rural population. 


The second article in Kommunist, entitled “The Lenin Agrarian Program and 
its Role in Strengthening the Bonds between Working Class and Peasantry” is 
devoted to the theoretical fundamentals of the present Soviet agrarian policy. 
Here an attempt is made to prove, that the Communist Party’s agrarian policy 
was already elaborated in its present form by Lenin. The theory of the complete 
conversion of peasantry into agricultural production workers, deprived of their 
personal farms and own plots of land, is ascribed to Lenin. Stalin’s role, which 
was to prepare in its final form the program of complete transfer of kolkhoz 
property to state property, is only mentioned in passing in the article. An ana- 
lysis of this article leads one to conclude that the Soviet leaders have finally 
decided to carry out this point of Stalin’s agrarian program. 

It is not to be expected that future Soviet agrarian policy will encourage per- 
sonal farming by the kolkhozniks and kolkhoz trade. Probably this policy will 
aim at gradually converting kolkhoz settlements into agrogorods and kolkhozniks 
into agricultural production workers. 

It is interesting and indicative that the Communist Party’s agrarian policy 
is becoming an example to be followed in the USSR’s foreign policy towards its 
satellites. The article states that private property still exists in the “Peoples 
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Democracies.” So that socialism may have a final victory, nationalization of 
these lands is essential. 


Consequently, nationalization of all lands in these countries (i.¢. the satellite 
countries) has not been carried out. There, personal landed property still exists. As 
the experience of socialist construction in the USSR shows, the victory of socialism 
can only be realized when all lands have been nationalized. 


It appears that the Soviet leaders have decided to end the “new economic 
policy” in agriculture among the satellites, about which so much was said during 
the latter half of 1953 and the beginning of 1954. 

In his constructive speech made in June of this year at the tenth session of 
the Czechoslovak Communist Party, Khrushchov spoke of the necessity to help 
materially individual peasant farmers. The theoretical article on the Communist 
Party’s agrarian policy in the July issue of Kommunist indicates most specifically 
a new trend in agrarian policy, which aims at unconditional collectivization of 
farms in the satellite countries. At present, this new policy is only to be applied 
to Communist controlled countries in Eastern Europe. 


The policy of socialist industrialization, which has been carried out in the 
Peoples Democracies guarantees the necessary material basis for the socialization of 
agriculture. 


With regard to Asian Communist Countries, above all China, the article is 
very carefully worded. Only a quotation from Mao Tse-Tung is given, where he 
speaks of the importance of inculcating a spirit of cooperation as an essential 
step towards collectivization. This indicates that, having defined the agrarian 
policy for the USSR and satellite countries, the Soviet leaders have of course no 
practical opportunity of decreeing this program for Communist China or for the 
other Asian Communist countries. 

The third article on agriculture in this issue of Kommunist is called “On im- 
proving Methods of Leadership in Agriculture.” Taking examples from one of the 
RSFSR oblasts, the article sets out to show how Party organizations should 
direct work, on the spot, of kolkhozes, MTS and sovkhozes. 

The article states the Chkalov oblast is lagging behind in the inculcation of 
progressive methods of cultivating agricultural crops, in storing up supplies of 
fodder, in serving the agricultural workers with consumer goods and in creating 
decent living conditions for those workers who are cultivating virgin lands in 
the Chkalov oblast. These shortcomings are, it seems, to be found in a number 
of other oblasts and republics of the USSR. Nowhere does the article say that 
conditions in the Chkalov oblast are outstandingly bad in comparison with other 
parts of the Soviet Union. Rather on the contrary, Party leadership of agri- 
culture in this oblast in considered good and even worthy of emulation. 

Thus, the July issue of Kommunist analyses fairly exhaustively the present 
agricultural situation in the USSR in its three articles. In the first article, a 
number of practical agricultural tasks are set for the second half of this year for 
the whole of the USSR; in the second article, the future agrarian policy of the 
Soviet leaders is defined for the USSR and the East European satellite countries; 
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finally, in the third article, methods of directing agricultural work on the spot 
are elaborated. 

The July number of Kommunist considers as a second fundamental issue of 
Soviet internal policy, that of mobilizing internal production reserves and re- 
sources, which are indispensable for the future strengthening of Soviet industry. 
The long article by I. Kositski on this subject is called “On the Reserves in In- 
dustrial Undertakings.” 

The thesis of the article is as follows: It is essential to bring to light and 
utilize production reserves in industry at its present stage of development. “When 
the national task of boosting agriculture and light industry will be resolved on 
the basis of a future expansion of heavy industry.” 

The article points to a number of shortcomings in production methods, which, 
so the Soviets think, hinder the full utilization of existing production resources. 
These shortcomings are: 


1. Unsatisfactory labor and production organization in industry. (“In many 
factories and workshops there is no regular system of production, only irregular 
work, poor use of equipment, idleness among the employees and a great waste 
in production processes.”) 

2. New methods of improving technical production are being introduced 
slowly and with difficulty, particularly in the fields of mechanization, electrifica- 
tion and chemical processing of production processes. (“The introduction of 
anything new always means combatting well-known difficulties and prejudices, 
taking upon oneself additional work and responsibility. Everywhere people prefer 
to work according to former concepts and old, delaying methods.”’) 

3. General backwardness in the organization of technical production. 

4. Loss of working hours caused by bad labor organization and mass viola- 
tion of labor disciplines. (“Apart from the normal causes of working time loss, 
such as illness, lateness, inevitable interruptions, there are other losses which 
cannot be accounted for and these are considerable. They are bound up with 
organizational and technical difficulties and also with violation of labor disci- 
plines.”) 

5. No showing of initiative among the workers, reflected in the bad organiz- 
ing of socialist competition. 

6. Poor wages control and manpower wastage, leading to overpayment, 
concealing of poor work and non-repayment of losses caused by workers. 


The mobilization of internal labor reserves should result in better production 
organization, in the improving of technicological process, to an improvement in 
leadership and an increase in labor productivity helped by new and more severe 
labor disciplines. 

The final comment in this article is of a propaganda nature and stresses that 
with all-around mechanization in the USSR, the workers will lead much easier 
existences, whereas in the capitalist countries, industrial expansion is always 
accompanied by illness, the early invaliding of workers and premature old age. 
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VESTNIK. Published by the Institute for 
the Study of the History and Culture of. the 
USSR, No. 10, 1954. 


The key articles in this issue of the journal 
are devoted to problems of Soviet economics. 
Professor P. Kovankovsky’s “The State, Money 
and Price in the USSR” gives a short history 
of monetary economy in the USSR. In the 
early period the Bolsheviks carried out a 
policy aimed at abolishing money. Later they 
strove to stabilize the monetary economy. The 
evolution of a monetary economy is evidence 
of the fact that the Marx-Engels-Lenin theory 
that with the advent of socialism the state, as 
an imstrument of coercion, would wither away 
is being disregarded and that events are mov- 
ing the tide backward. 

In “Malenkov’s Agrarian and Agricultural 
Policy,” Professor D. Ivantsov demonstrates 
the erroneousness of the view that Malenkov’s 
agrarian policy is a digression from Stalin’s. 
An analysis of Malenkov’s measures shows 
that they are directed toward intensifying the 
exploitation of kolkhozes and further prole- 
tarianizing the kolkhozniks rather than toward 
alleviating the trend. One of his basic aims is 
to weaken private farming to such an extent 
that it will be incapable of expanding and thus 
become impotent as a threat to the Communist 
regime. 

“Soviet Foreign Trade” by V. Marchenko 
presents a general review of this aspect of the 
Soviet economy. Citing figures, the author 
demonstrates that despite Soviet statistics in- 
dicating an important rise in the volume of 
Soviet foreign trade, such trade with non-Com- 
munist countries has actually remained stable 
and has even shown some tendencies to decline. 
In times of peace, such as 1930-39 and 1946-50, 
the volume of Soviet trade either decreased or 
remained stable. 


The concluding article in the first section of 
the journal is G. Cabagi’s “The Soviet Union 
and Islam,” which traces the Kremlin’s policy 
toward Moslems. At first this policy was be- 
nevolent, aiming to draw the Moslem world 
into an alliance with the Soviet Union, but 
later pressure on the Moslem clergy steadily 
increased and persecution commenced. The 
steadfastness of many of the clergy led only 
to greater repression. In the final analysis, the 
events which took place in the Moslem East 
brought devout Moslems into united opposition 
against Soviet imperialism. 





The section of the journal Notes opens with 
an article by G. Kremlev entitled “Soviet 
Diplomats in Various Eras.” The type of 
diplomat changes with the phase of Soviet 
history. The first group was characterized 
by involvement in revolutionary activities, 
broad erudition and experience in foreign af- 
fairs (L. Trotsky, G. Chicherin, A. Joffe, Kh. 
Rakovsky, and M. Litvinov). Party professors 
and bureaucrats replaced them (A. Vyshinsky, 
B. Stein, A. Bogomolov and others). The third 
generation of Soviet diplomats were Molotov’s 
protégés (A. Gromyko, J. Malik and A. Pa- 
nyushkin). Representatives of the Malenkov 
school entered the diplomatic arena soon after 
Stalin’s death (V. Kuznetsov, P. Yudin, N. Fi- 
ryuban and others). Each group reflected the 
era in whose framework Soviet foreign policy 
was carried out. 

The second article in the section, V. Severov’s 
“S. N. Kruglov,” furnishes some information 
about the Soviet Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
The author gives a brief account of Kruglov’s 
career, starting with his work on large in- 
dustrial constructions and terminating with the 
post he stepped into after Stalin’s death. 

A. Gaev’s report, “How Soviet People React 
to the News” is an original study of the reac- 
tions of various groups, stratas and subgroups 
of Soviet society to information reports. The 
chief thing about the reactions of a Soviet in- 
dividual to reports is that he interprets them 
differently than would his counterpart in the 
West. His reaction is one of scepticism, of 
trying to read between the lines, of making 
conclusions seemingly unfounded by the actual 
contents of the report and of concluding at 
times the exact opposite of that which is stated. 
It is significant that he is most credulous of 
those reports which do not smack of propa- 
ganda. Despite the heterogeniety of Soviet 
society and of the types of information avail- 
able to it, there still exist general types of 
reactions, as shown by the charts included in 
the article. 

M. Lashaura’s “Georgian Theater of the 
Soviet Period” provides convincing examples 
of the tragic fate which has befallen the Geor- 
gian theater, rendered lifeless as the result of 
the Kremlin’s policies. 

The concluding section of the journal Criti- 
cism and Bibliography contains five reviews of 
foreign publications and two of Soviet works. 
The journal also contains a bibliographic index 
of new literature on the Soviet Union and 
Communism. 
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1 Franco-Soviet agreement signed on the cre- 
ation of a regular air service between Mos- 
cow and Paris. 


2 Molotov receives the head of the Finnish 
governmental delegation, Finnish foreign 
Minister, Kekonnen. 

Soviet Foreign Office sends a second note 
to the US government on the holding of 
the tanker Tuapse. 

A delegation of Italian women arrives in 
Moscow. 


4 Competition stipulations published for the 


best design for a Pantheon in Moscow. 


8 Molotov returns to Geneva. 

Decree published for the fourth Con- 
gress of representatives of the Consumers’ 
Cooperative Societies, on the report of the 
administrative board and Inspection Com- 
mittee for the Central Soyuz. 

The Soviet Ambassador to Iran, A. E. 
Lavrentev, visits the Iranian Foreign Min- 
ister A. Entezam and handed him a memo- 
randum on Soviet-Iranian relations. 

A delegation of the USSR All-Union 
Chamber of Commerce and Ministry of 
Foreign Trade arrives in the Argentine. 

D. A. Zhukov appointed Ambassador to 
the Republic of Indonesia. 

In Moscow, the International Stalin Prize 
is awarded to Belgian social worker Isa- 
belle Blom. 

A delegation of members of the Swedish- 
Soviet Society arrives in Moscow. 

A group of generals, admirals and other 
officers of the Soviet Army and Navy are 
awarded decorations. 


10 Chou En-lai, Chinese Prime Minister and 


Foreign Minister, arrives in Moscow. 
Molotov and French Prime Minister 
Mendés-France meet in Geneva. 


A communiqué published on the meeting 
of the Soviet-Rumanian Commission for 
Scientific and Technical Cooperation. 
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July 1954 


Dr. F. Khani, Syrian Envoy, arrives in 
Moscow. 

Soviet warships pay an official visit to 
Helsinki. 


Soviet-Lebanese trade and payments agree- 
ment ratified. 

The International Stalin Prize awarded 
to the Indian scholar Sahib Singh SokKheu 
in Moscow. 

A delegation of social and cultural work- 
ers from Chile arrives in Moscow. 


E. D. Kiselev is relieved of his post as USSR 
Ambassador to the Hungarian People’s Re- 
public and is transferred to other duties. 

U. A. Andropov is appointed USSR Am- 
bassador to the Hungarian People’s Re- 
public. 

A report is published on the Communist 
Party plenum. 

Death of S.S. Ain, USSR Supreme Soviet 
Deputy and President of the Tadzhik Aca- 
demy of Sciences. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the Belo-Russian SSR ratifies the Geneva 
Conventions of the Defense of War Victims, 
on the Prevention of Genocide and on the 
Political Rights of Women. 

A delegation of Soviet medical specialists 
leaves for Brazil to participate in the 6. In- 
ternational Congress for the Fight against 
Cancer. 

A detachment of Swedish warships pays 
a courtesy visit to Leningrad. 


Soviet warships pay a courtesy visit to 
Stockholm. 

The USSR, Belo-Russian SSR and the 
Ukrainian SSR are admitted as members 
of UNESCO. 

The Bulgarian Patriarch Cyril pays a 
visit to the Moscow Patriarch Aleksi. 

In Moscow, a group of workers of the 
Committee for State Security are arwarded 
orders and medals for prolonged meritori- 
Ous service. 








17 V. S. Semyonov is relieved of his duties as 22 Polish Ambassador to the USSR V. Lev- 
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Soviet Ambassador to the Soviet Zone of 
Germany and Soviet High Commissioner to 
Eastern Germany. 

G. M. Pushkin appointed Soviet Ambas- 
sador to the Soviet Zone of Germany and 
Soviet High Commissioner to Eastern Ger- 
many. 

Agreement signed on mutual trade ac- 
tivity between the Soviet Union and Fin- 
land for the period of 1956-1960. 


Decree published of the USSR Soviet of 
Ministers on the introduction of coeducation 
into schools in Moscow, Leningrad and 
other cities. 

Death of V. V. Smirnov, USSR Deputy 
Minister of Trade. 


Malenkov receives the Finnish Foreign Min- 
ister Kekonnen. 


kovski holds a reception in Moscow on the 
occasion of the tenth anniversary of the 
Polish People’s Republic. 

A new Medical Institute opens in Kalinin. 

Molotov leaves Geneva for Moscow. 
Declaration published by the Soviet govern- 
ment on the Geneva Conference. 

Report published of the Central Statistics 
Administration attached to the Council of 
Ministers “On the Results of Implementing 
the State Plan for the First Half of 1954.” 

H. A. Bulganin leaves Warsaw for Moscow. 


Soviet note to France, Great Britain and the 
USA on the question of collective security 
for Europe. 

Soviet Navy Day celebrated in the USSR. 


Molotov receives Chou En-lai, the Chinese 
Prime Minister and Foreign Minister. 
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